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tress was inevitable. ‘The conference therefore adjourned 
to the church, which was cool, spacious, and comfortable. 
The relief was grateful, but instantly the spirit of the 
meeting evaporated. It was no longer the Berry Street 
Conference, quick with spiritual instinct and intellectual 
vitality, free, joyous, informal, and inspiring. It had 
suddenly become an orderly, decorous assemblage of 
clergymen sitting at their ease and waiting to be played 
upon. It is not necessary that the Berry Street Con- 
ference shall meet in that particular room; but, to pre- 
serve the traditions and the spirit of the last sixty years, 
it is necessary that in the conference the ministers shall 
get together, and very close together. ‘There may be 
in this experience material for a parable concerning the 
way to reach the people. Psychologists know that a 
crowd closely packed becomes a compound personality. 
Its members not only breathe the same air, but they 
also divine each other’s thoughts and emotions, and 
share them. If ever telepathy works, it is manifest in 
the common instincts, sympathies, and impulses of a 
crowd of men crushed together in small quarters and 
animated by a common purpose. 
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THE process of evolution tends not toward uniformity, 
but to diversity. The spirit of unity in the churches 
will tend not to the breaking down of differences, but 
to the increase of them. Blackberries, roses, and 
pears have a common origin, but cultivation tends 
constantly to increase the differences between them. 
Differences which come in this way increase the happi- 
ness of mankind. Whatever useful advances are made 
toward religious unity will not tend to abolish differ- 
ences of thought, feeling, and action, but to increase 
them, to create a beautiful diversity. But, for action 
where the common good is concerned. there is to be, and 
that very soon, a coming together under the control 
of a few essential principles of right thought and action 
in the organization of society and the conduct of gov- 
ernment. The first easy step toward a desirable union 
is to be taken on a level of citizenship. Let all 
churches work for undenominational ends in unsecta- 
tian ways for the moral welfare of the community, then 
gradually all opposing beliefs and practices in the churches 
will die out. 


Memorial Day. 


To young people Memorial Day suggests events in the 
far distant past somewhere this side of the Revolution- 
ary War, but yet of antiquityalmost as remote. ‘To those 
who have been in active service for forty years the Civil 
War is the mark of a transformation in the life of the 
American people, so great that dates ‘‘before the war”’ 
and ‘‘after the war’ fall into two epochs unlike each 
other in every particular. 

In that war there were great gains and great losses. 
Now, a generation after the event, wise men are still 
divided in opinion as to which overbalanced the other. 
That in time slavery would have been abolished without 
war seems now quite as certain as that slavery ceased 
to be legal throughout the British Dominions and that 
serfdom was abolished in Russia. That the great political 
questions concerning State rights and the perpetuity of 
the Union would have been settled in time without war 
we need not doubt. Questions about slavery created 
moral antagonisms and excited enthusiasm, but it was the 
underlying question of the nature of our government 
which forced the declaration of war. 

Good men North and South differ in opinion as to the 
effect of the war and subsequent events upon the fortunes 
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of the colored race. That all which we expected has 
not come to pass must sorrowfully be admitted. But 
it may be that a few hundred years hence the defects of 
progress which we note will not be visible. It may be 
that the colored race has made as much progress in this 
time, and that the former masters of the slave and their 
children have wrought as well under the new dispensa- 
tion, as could have been expected. 

The unmistakable and lamentable loss of the flower of 
our American youth both North and South seems to have 
been without compensation, excepting in the aroused 
moral energy of those who remained. A war such as 
that was takes the bravest and best. Ever since that 
time those who will be commemorated on Memorial Day 
have been missed in every kind of activity, political, 
moral, and social, at the front, where bravery and wis- 
dom have been needed for the guidance of the people. 
The country was impoverished by the war, not only in 
material resources, but by the draft made upon the re- 
sources of vitality, genius, courage, and enthusiasm, 
which are the chief treasures of a nation. 

In the care of those who survived the war the nation 
has laid upon itself a burden equal to the support of a 
vast standing army. Because it was determined that 
those who fought its battles should always be kept from 
suffering extreme poverty, it has been not over-careful 
to discriminate between the base and the worthy, and 
will for many years to come care for them, and in some 
cases for their representatives who at the time of the 
war were not even born. : 

It is easy to say of such events as the Civil War, Had 
there been more wisdom, patience, and rectitude North 
and South, there need have been no war. But that 
mighty “‘if” in such a case represents something that did 
not exist, and, consequently, is not to be reckoned with. 
Men sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind; and, when 
the whirlwind comes, it is useless to consider what might 
have been if the wind had not been sown. In the in- 
numerable confessions and explanations which have 
been published for the instruction of the present gener- 
ation, it has been abundantly shown that on both sides 
there were prejudices, animosities, and falsehoods which 
excited mutual wrath, fresh prejudices, and railing accu- 
sations to meet false charges. We know now that what 
on one side was stated in solemn earnestness as the truth, 
by which men and nations were to be judged, was on 
the other side often derided as the emanation of ignorant 
zeal and a perverted conscience. But, alas, all this we 
know too late. These confessions and testimonies re- 
store our confidence in human nature; but they only 
confirm our belief that, when the time came, the equilib- 
rium of social and political life had become so unstable 
in America that the crash, the peril, the losses, of the Civil 
War were inevitable. 

Have the lessons of that awful tragedy been used, as 
they ought to have been, for the increase of national 
wisdom? Have the old ideals of national life been cleared 
and strengthened? Are the people of the United States, 
because of the things they have suffered, more regard- 
ful of individual rights, more conscientious in the pursuit 
of liberty and in the defence of it? Are they more sym- 
pathetic with all at home and abroad who suffer wrong? 
Are they more resolved that all tyranny the world over 
shall be abolished? Will they put first the quality of the 
life which shall be engendered, and second the ‘wealth 
which shall add to the treasures of the mind comfort 
in the outer life? If Memorial Day has any worthy mean- 
ing, it must reveal to us the national ideals which gave 
to our fathers strength and inspiration, made now more 
intelligible and practicable. The lesson of the day is’ 
an exhortation to hold in memory and cherish with ever-_ 
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* McKinley’s successor in the Presidential office. 


increasing devotion, love of righteousness, love of truth, 
and a love of liberty nourished by mutual helpfulness 
and a common devotion to the welfare of the human 
race. 


Current Topics. 


INTEREST in the approaching national campaign now 
centres in Ohio, where the State convention is to be held 
in the first week of June. Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends make the charge that Senator Hanna and his 
political associates, in their desire to prevent the nomi- 
nation of the present chief executive of the nation, will 
see to it that the State convention does not endorse 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. ‘The opponents of Mr.Hanna, 
conspicuous among whom is Senator Foraker, are deter- 
mined that Ohio shall place herself on record as approv- 
ing the policy and supporting the candidacy of William 
Many of 
the President’s friends do not hesitate to give utterance 
to their belief that Senator Hanna, in opposing the nomi- 
nation of President Roosevelt, is acting in the interest 
of powerful corporations, which see in the continuance of 
Theodore Roosevelt in the White House an element of 
menace to the unrestricted activities of industrial and 
financial combinations. Mr. Hanna has denied repeatedly 
and in positive terms that he has any aspirations to be 
his party’s candidate for President in 1904. 
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AN extensive and powerful agitation has grown in the 
United States out of the recent massacre of Jews in Kish- 
ineff, the capital of the Russian province of Bessarabia. 
In the past three weeks mass meetings have been held 
in most of the great centres of population to protest 
against the failure of the Russian government to prevent 
the outbreak of hatred and fanaticism, and to urge 
the United States government to exert itself in an 
effort to place officially before the Russian government 
the sense of indignation that has been aroused in this 
country by the Kishineff incident. 
ment has found it impossible to act upon the radical 
suggestions which it has received from many parts of 
the country, and especially from New York City. Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Washington, has 
been attacked bitterly by Jewish organs and organi- 
zations for his defence of the Russian government and 
his inclination to minimize the proportions and the char- 
acter of the disorders in Bessarabia. 
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In their effort to cope with the labor agitation which 
has resulted in the almost complete suspension of building 
operations in New York City for nearly two months past, 
the employers in the building trades in the Eastern 
metropolis have effected an organization to deal syste- 
matically with the various phases of the situation that 
may affect them. It is the outspoken purpose of the 
emergency committee, appointed at a recent mass meet- 
ing of employers in New York City, to rid themselves 
of the troublesome influence of the walking delegate 
and the shop steward. In order to do this, it is the plan 
of the organization to take an aggressive attitude toward 
the labor organizations in general, and to anticipate the 
action of the walking delegate by ordering a lockout 
of the workmen whenever the occasion shall demand 
such a radical step. Employers in the building trades 
in other great cities of the Union have been appealed to 


bathe Ney York men, in an attempt to make their busi- 


adent of the authority of the representatives 
d labor. - 
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A REMARKABLE popular demonstration took place in 
London on Saturday of last week, when more than 
300,000 Britons, representing labor and non-conformist 
organizations, marched to Hyde Park and _ protested 
against the London Education Bill, which has the sanc- 
tion of the government. It was made plain by the sen- 
timent of the meeting, orderly from beginning to end, 


_that a considerable part of the population of London 


does not intend to tolerate a measure which, in the words 
of the resolution adopted by the demonstrators, ‘‘de- 
stroys the school board, excludes women from control, 
and imposes religious tests upon teachers.” In the 
procession on Saturday were clergymen, members of 
Parliament, clerks, teachers, laborers, and tradesmen. 
One of the speakers aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
when he declared, ‘‘If they destroy the school board, 
we will destroy the government.’’ An equally unmis- 
takable outburst of approval greeted the remarks of 
another speaker, who said, ‘‘We shall oppose the bill 
even to imprisonment.’’ Altogether the demonstration 
was remarkable, both for its proportions and its spirit. 
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THE perennial Slavic agitation in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire has entered a new phase in the past month. It 
has taken the form of a revolt in Croatia, which has pro- 
duced lively apprehension both in Vienna and in Buda- 
Pesth. In Agram, the capital of Croatia, there was a riot 
on Wednesday of last week, which culminated in a fierce 
conflict with the police, and the city was reduced to tran- 
quillity only by rigid application of martial law. The 
most recent disturbances in Croatia are the direct outcome 
of the discontent of the peasantry, who charge that the 
Hungarian Ban (governor) is ruling the country tyr- 
annically, and impoverishing it for the purpose of 
crushing out the spirit of Slavic nationality. A serious 
feature of the situation in the Hungarian portion of the 
dual empire is to be found in the fact that the revolt of 
the Croatians is causing a perceptible unrest among the 
other Slavic populations of Austria-Hungary. The 
Croatian critics of Hungarian rule make the complaint 
that Hungary has broken her promises to respect Croa- 
tian nationality, that the freedom of the press has been 
completely abrogated, and that the right of public meet- 
ings has been withheld from the people even at the time 
for elections, which, it is charged, are controlled by the 
agents of the Hungarian government. 


Brevities. 


Christian intelligence is a better guide than Christian 
Science. 


The vast increase of knowledge in our time seems to 
make the knowledge of any one person so small as to be 


ridiculous. 


Reformers are often hitched to society by elastic 
traces. They go forward, the traces stretch, they think 
they are making progress; but society doesn’t move. 


The body of a richly dressed young woman was re- 
cently found in the Charles River, and exposed for iden- 
tification in an undertaker’s room in Cambridge. One of 
the most pitiful things concerning the event is the num- 
ber of people seeking to identify her, indicating that 
many families mourn for a lost child of whose fate they 
are ignorant. 


It is reported that a steamer is to be bought to trans- 
port negroes to Africa. Suppose there are nine million 
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negroes in the country, that the steamer makes ten trips 
a year, taking a thousand passengers each trip, or ten 
thousand a year. At that rate, if they did not increase 
by natural causes,-it would take nine hundred years to 
carry them all across the Atlantic. 


If a hearer, however honest he may be, has a preju- 
' dice against a speaker, it is never safe to take his report 
of what was said. The best of men will often slip into 
a statement, an inference of his own, which seems to him 
to be a natural consequence of the statement he is lis- 
tening to, but which does not enter into the mind of the 
speaker, and indeed totally misrepresents him. 


People who are compelled to admit the excessive use 
of alcohol one or two hundred years ago, and yet who 
claim that our generation is degenerate, get over the 
difficulty by saying that the rum made in New England 
and the West Indies in those days was pure, and did not 
harm people, like our modern concoction. Are they 
ready to claim that pure rum cannot be made to-day, 
and that, if it were made and used, it would be harm- 
less? 


Mrs. Eddy makes, in answer to a question, the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘‘My beloved church will not re- 
ceive a Message from me this summer. For my annual 
Message is swallowed up in sundries already given out. 
These crumbs and monads will feed the hungry, and 
the fragments gathered therefrom should waken the 
sleeper,—‘dead in trespasses and sins,’—set the cap- 
tive sense free from self’s sordid sequela; and one more 
round of old Sol give birth to the sowing of Solomon.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson.* 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


How make my verse so simple and sincere 
‘That it shall merit nothing now and here 
Of accusation? Who may sing of one 
So simple and sincere as Emerson, 
Without reproach or fear? 


We who New England love because we drew 
From her our life, from her the blood and thew 
Whereby we seek and yearn and strive and dare,— 
Grave, noble mother, dear beyond compare, 

We bring thee offerings due. 


For he of thy pure elements was made, 

Thy winds and waters in his pulses played, 

Thy rocks and hills to him their vigor gave, 

Its briny tang thy shore-consuming wave, 
Its calm when winds are laid. 


As in his blood thy genius worked amain, 
So in his spirit, for more precious gain, 
New England souls, great mothers and good sires, 
Guarding Religion’s deathless altar-fires 
With holy fear and pain. 


Nor these alone, but all the centuries down 
Aiders and friends of high fulfilled renown,— 
Shakespeare, revolving his majestic sphere; 
Heroic Plutarch, sounding lofty cheer; 

Plato, of all most dear. 


Nor less to him than voices of the sages, 

From the deep bosom of the solemn ages, 

Were things that with their penetrating ray 

In the strait confines of the common day 
The quiet heart engages, 


Nothing to him was common or unclean, 

Nothing, so God had made it, poor or mean; 

‘The sheet let down from heaven held for him 

No stock or stone without some presence dim 
Of the one God, unseen. 


* A poem read in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., at a celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth. 
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With smiling eyes he looked, and saw unrolled 

(As ’twere an endless scroll) the manifold 

Of space and time; and what he saw and heard 

He sang like some full-throated, joyous bird, 
And all the wonder told. 


He saw the manifold, but through it all 
He felt the mighty everlasting thrall 
Of the one Power and Love which shapes and warms 
The many-millioned world of beauteous forms 
By Igdrasil let fall. 


God is, not was! Thus, in a faithless time, 

Clearly he uttered his own faith sublime, 

Each sending back to that eternal fount 

Which in each private heart doth ever mount 
As in th’ Judean prime. 


And still o’er all, alike for God and man, 

And wide as Nature’s sempiternal plan, 

For him the Ought its awful mandate sped, 

Made thrill with life the kingdoms of the dead, 
One Law since worlds began. 


That to obey, he taught, is life indeed, 

And whoso gives to that his utmost heed, 

Him nought above nor from beneath can harm: 

No heaven can bribe him, and no hell alarm 
This man, this thinking reed. 


Great spirit, purge our eyes that we may see 

How in these times we best may honor thee, 

Lest with our lips we idly praise thy name, 

While still our lives are full of blame and shame, 
Our hearts still far from thee. 


Help hate whate’er by thee was hated most, 

The lust of things, the rich man’s sensual boast, 

The search ’mid signs and wonders for the God 

Whose splendor shineth everywhere abroad, 
And beacons every coast. 


Help us to love what to thy heart was dear,— 
Each season’s part in the whole bounteous year, 
The simple life, the spirit, first and last, 
To its own native centre holding fast 

With heart of dauntless cheer. 


If to such things we can, O friend, attain, 

If so each one with his own sceptre reign 

O’er his own life, not thankless shall we prove 

For thy great ministry of thought and love, 
Nor live, nor die, in vain. 


Some Memories of Emerson. 


BY REY. ROBERT COLLYER. 


I have been invited to touch some personal memories 
of Mr. Emerson, which reach backward to 1862 and 
close with the last year of his life, but are not bound by 
any special date after this, and I may premise that his 
name and fame were known to me before this time 
through his lifelong friend, Dr. Furness, who told me 
how they stood together at a window in their childhood, 
‘‘when little Ralph said to me, ‘See that apple-tree all 
in blossom.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘there is no blossom on 
that tree.’ So we fell into a hot dispute, and, hear- 
ing us, my mother came softly behind me and set a 
pair of glasses to my eyes, and I saw the blossoms. 
She had not known until then of this limitation in my 
sight any more than I had.” ' 

The happy day when I met Mr. Emerson for the first 
time was in the fall of the year I have marked. I was 
then the minister of my infant church in Chicago, with 
a pass to Boston and returnn—my new Jerusalem,— 
and a note of introduction from my dear old friend 
Moncure Conway to Mr. Emerson in Concord. I had 
heard him lecture once and read some of his essays, 
and imagined he would talk like his books and lecture. 
He talked, as we say, like a body’s self, and so in no 
time I can measure I was quite at home, telling him 
things about Chicago. I can see the room in whic we 
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sat, the long row of note-books set neatly on the floor, and 
the books on the shelves by no means so splendid as I 
dreamed they must be in the study of a man so eminent. 

But the memory I cherish above all others was his 
saying, ‘‘Now you must eat some pears,” and how he 
began to open drawers where they were laid to ripen, 
while I began to eat them to my heart’s delight; and, 
when it was quite time to quit, he would say, ‘‘But you 
must try this: it is of svch a variety,” and I did not say 
him nay. And now this is the most delightful memory 
of my first visit to Concord,—my carnival of pears. 

It must have been soon after that he came West on 
his lecture tour and spoke in our city, and on the Sunday 
morning came to our church. ~Some married men had 
gone to the war. We must see to their families in our 
parish, and took up a subscription for them that morn- 
ing of $1,500. Mr. Emerson went home with me to 
dinner, and on our way he said, ‘‘I must give you some- 
thing for those families.” And, when I said, “‘I think 
we have enough, sir,” he answered with a smile, ‘‘It 
will be well to have more than enough then,” and gave 
some bills I took with thanks. 

He always lectured in our city when he came West, 
and had an ample hearing, all his hearers minding no 
more than he minded what a religious paper of the strict 
orthodox brand had said,—that ‘‘the genius of Mr. 
Emerson can be-no excuse for his talking nonsense or 
conspiring against the Ten Commandments, and with 
his beliefs he can have no morality or virtue.” All the 
same the free manhood and womanhood heard him 
gladly, while he loved to feel the pulse of the mighty 
and masterful life at the spring, which was then lifting 
great blocks of banks and stores and one great hotel out 
of the slough by the genius of Mr. Pullman, whose name 
now belts the world, and the might of the Irishmen who 
turned the screws. 

In these early years, on one of his visits, we had driven 
a tunnel a mile long under the lake to have pure water 
for we had been drinking a sort of thin fish chowder we 
had to drain before drinking. The work was done, but 
the tunnel was not opened. So the chief engineer, a 
brother of James Freeman Clarke, asked me if I thought 
Mr. Emerson would walk through the bore, and he said, 
“TY shall be glad.’ So we walked with him to the 
other end, and he was not bored, he was delighted. I 


still remember the murmurs of delight, but not the 


words. It was the first thing of the sort in the United 
States, and a symbol of the manhood which has done 
so much since then, of which an Englishman said many 
years after, ‘‘Chicago beats her own brag.” 

I think it was this year that some one told him a brother 
of Charles Dickens was a clerk in the offices of the Illi- 
nois Central, and was a little urgent that he should call 
on him there. So we went one morning; but he proved 
to be a very stupid person with less than naught to say, 
and, as we came away, Mr. Emerson said to me, “I 
wonder why we should go to see that man.” But, as 
we turned to go, a gentleman said, ‘‘We should like you 
to see something, sir, they have just sent us from down 
the State.” So we went with him into another room 
where there stood a great sheaf of corn newly cut, four- 
teen feet high, as the officer told us, with ears to match. 
Mr. Emerson stood silent for a moment, and then said, 
‘Ah! here is indeed something worth seeing.” And 
we went away, feeling we had not lost our morning. 

He was invited to one of the not many mansions also, 
where the host had laid open for him some great folios 
of engravings he looked over with a touch of indifference, 
at which I wondered, but presently fell into a talk with 
William B. Ogden, sat with him a long spell in a quiet 
corner, and, as he came away, said to me, ‘‘That is the 
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most remarkable person I have met in your city; he 
holds this whole region in the hollow of his hand.” 

1 told him once how glad I was, as an Englishman born, 
for his ‘‘English Traits,’’ which I had read with delight. 
He bowed slightly, and then said: ‘‘Yes, your England is 
a wonderful nation, and this year has given proof that her 
life is still sound and strong. She has solved the problem 
of the north-west passage, and sent us the first volumes of 
Carlyle’s ‘Frederick’ and Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King.’”’ 

He was eager to tell me once about Jean Paul’s ‘‘Titan,” 
of which a new translation had been published that year, 
and said, ‘‘You must read ‘Titan,’”’ and added, ‘‘Why 
should not the printing-presses stand still until we have 
all read the book?” So I got the book, and began to 
read with great eagerness, and am still reading ‘‘Titan”’ 
by spells, have read a hundred. pages or so a great many 
times, but never read half the volume. It is too titanic 
for me, while I doubt not for a moment the master found 
in it all I ought to find, and more. 

Another book he heartily commended for its splendid 
English was Stirling’s ‘‘Secret of Hegel.” This I pro- 
cured also, and found the treasure of English, but Hegel 
has not yet told me his secret. 

We talked one day about Dr. Wendell Holmes, whose 
breakfast-table monologues were then blooming forth 
in the Ad/antic. I told him of our delight in them. ‘“‘It 
is ours also,” he said, ‘‘and our wonder. We did not 
know our little man.” 

‘‘Shall I read Swedenborg, sir?’’ I said to him once. 
‘‘Ves,” he answered, ‘‘if you have the time. You turn 
over a great deal of chaff, but you find your jewel.”’ 
And once I went to drink tea with him at the house of 
a friend, and a bright young school-teacher went with 
me. He offered her his arm to the lecture hall; and, 
as they walked along, he said, ‘‘What are you read- 
ing?”’ ‘‘The poets,’ she answered. ‘‘And what poets?” 
‘‘Rmerson,”’ and he shook his head; ‘‘Tennyson,” and 
he said, ‘‘That is better”; ‘‘and Wordsworth.” . ‘‘Ah,”’ 
he said, ‘‘best of all. Give your days to Wordsworth.” 

He also commended most warmly to me Fergusson’s 
‘‘History of Architecture’? as a very noble book. And 
talking with him of Edward Everett, who had given his 
lecture on Washington in our city that year, he said, 
among other things: ‘‘We would go into Boston from 
the college to hear him preach on the Sunday morning 
and read the Psalms; but especially we waited for the 
word Selah, it was so impressive. I think the mean- 
ing of Selah has never been discovered, but I still remem- 
ber how we were carried away by the sound of Selah.” 

I hold the memory of a tiny bit of slang of which Dr. 
Furness told me. Mr. Emerson was invited to give two 
lectures in his church. No word was said about any fee, 
but Dr. Furness suggested to a few friends in the church 
that he thought some fee would not be unwelcome, and 
they put in his hand $350. This was long before the 
time when silver was as stones in the lecture courses 
(this, I may explain, is partly from the Bible). Dr. 
Furness gave him the money. He looked at it in wonder, 
and then, with the slow, wise smile we old men remem- 
ber, said, ‘‘What an awful sell!” 

Another memory comes of a day when I was his guest 
at the Saturday Club dinner. Agassiz had just returned 
from Brazil. This was his first appearance. Lowell 
was there, and Dr. Holmes, my dear friend Mr. James 
T. Field, the publisher, and many old friends besides, 
who, when he came into the room, joined hands, made a 
ring, and danced around him like a lot of boys, while Mr. 
Emerson stood apart, his face radiant. He sat at the 
head of the table. Dr. Holmes sat near him, and their 
talk, near the end of the banquet, was of hymns, and the 
best. Dr. Holmes mentioned one I still hold in great 
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favor, and began to tear it all to pieces. ‘‘It is not a 
hymn,” he said, ‘‘but a piece of very nice cabinet-work. 
‘The writer made the pieces one by one, glued them to- 
gether, and there you are.” But then his voice softened, 
and took a deeper tone as he said, ‘‘There is one hymn 
I count among the finest ever written.” And Mr. Em- 
erson lifted his face to attention while the good poet 
chanted the first stanza :-— 


“Thou hidden love of God whose height, 
Whose depth, unfathomed, no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose. 
My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in thee.” 


“Ves, yes,” Mr. Emerson said fervently, ‘‘I know -the 
hymn. It is one of the finest in our tongue.” 

May I venture to tell you an amusing story told me 
by Wendell Phillips on his return from the farthest line 
of the lecture field in those far-away years? ‘‘The 
young man,” he said, ‘‘who manages the course out 
there came to see me the morning after my lecture, and 
said: ‘Will you kindly give me some good names, sir, 
for our course next winter? We hope you will come sure, 
but I would like some new men.’ So I said, ‘You must 
by all means have Mr. Emerson.’ ‘Emerson!’ he said. 
‘We have not heard of him. Is he one of the best?’ 
‘We think so in the East,’ I answered. ‘Think he will 
draw a good crowd?’ ‘He always draws a good audi- 
ence with us.’ ‘Is he eloquent?’ ‘That depends on 
what you call eloquence. Here on the frontier we think 
he is a master, but you might not think so: I cannot say.’ 
Then he said, after some moments: ‘I think such a man 
ought to be encouraged. I will put him down for the 
new course next winter.’ And he put him down.” 

These are among the memories of the man I knew and 
loved, who sat at our table and was also known there 
by the breaking of bread, who walked with me through 
the streets of our lusty young city and gave us what we 
ministers call a labor of love in our church on two even- 
ings, andit may be more. And on the platform I see and 
hear him still, when the fine gray eyes began to shine 
by the inward light, and that flush, delicate as the pink 
of a rose, touched the cheek and the brow; when the 
form unbent a little, and one arm began to swing free, 
but still kept guard, and the other was held closer to his 
side with two or three fingers pressed to the palm, while 


the voice which was never matched for me in its melody 


grew deeper by a note. In those moments of the last 
quarter by the clock, when his whole presence was radi- 
ant in the clear burning fires, there was the man we hold 
in our hearts this evening. 

And in the last year, preaching in Concord, I went to 
drink tea in the good old home, and found him sitting 
in the room like one in a dream. He seemed to know 
me, and it was as when one speaks through a dream. 
Almost he would speak to me: thought and memory lay 
within; but now and then the light would come into 
his eyes, and he would’ say some sweet and courteous 
word that held for me the light of recollection. I could 
imagine no sweeter look. It seemed to me the light 
of the eternal morning was breaking through the mists 
of earth and time. He bade me good-bye, and I saw 
his face no more. He had fought the good fight, had 
finished his course, and the time of his departure was at 
hand. 

Milton says, ‘‘He who. would not be frustrate of his 
hope to speak and write well in laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poem.” He was a true poem, full 
of sweet harmonies, true to the last accent, and in full 
measure. 
_NeEw York. 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS BY REV. S. A. ELIOT, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


The work of your Association is in reasonably healthy 
condition. Your directors make no boasts and no 
excuses. All debts have been paid, and the duties 
prescribed by your constitution and by-laws have been 
duly discharged. The various heads of departments 
will, in the course of the day, present their reports in 
personal and concrete fashion. ‘They will not argue: 
they will simply illustrate. They come with the cre- 
dentials of experience, sometimes successful, sometimes 
unsuccessful. Their work is its own self-vindication. 

When, however, we pass from the limited sphere of 
the Association itself to consider the condition of the 
Unitarian body as a whole, a condition which this Asso- 
ciation in popular estimation represents, but for which 
it is not permitted to be actually responsible, we dis- 
cover no large cause for satisfaction. Our very discon- 
tent may be, however, a sign of health. A dead church 
does not cry out for fuller life any more than a dead 
man. The chief problems of our fellowship are; first, 
the more efficient organization of our associated life; 
second, the recruiting of our ministry with devout and 
able youth; and, third, the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the churches. It is obvious that the first two 
problems will be solved as soon as the third problem is 
solved. The development of the fuller life we crave is, 
however, a matter not primarily for the Association, 
but for the churches and their chosen ministers. It 
is our business here to provide channels through which 
that larger life may be sped. ‘These channels are per- 
sonality and organization. 

The quality of the young men who offer themselves 
for the service of our churches undoubtedly improves, 
but the number does not increase. Our religious move- 
ment cannot be regarded as a permanent contribution 
to the Christian forces of America until our churches 
produce and nurture their own ministers. The invi- 
tation to our ministry is not for those who, in the in- 
tervals of other business, would like to do a little good, 
but for those who love the risks of faith and the divine 
adventure, who can lose themselves in their enterprises, 
and live hard and like it. For such there is a clear voca- 
tion and career. ‘The task of the Christian minister 
to-day is more difficult than ever before. The profes- 
sion taxes every power and quality of the best man- 
hood, and it is probably a good thing for the ministry 
and for Christendom that the challenge to this service 
is so serious a one. Nothing is to be gained by making 
the entrance into the ministry easy. It is not right that 
any flatteritig hopes should mislead our young men. 
Let there be no illusions. The ministry is not a place 
for slack or selfish persons. Good intentions and sin- 
cerity of purpose are not enough. Courage, however 
heroic, will not completely suffice. To give hope of 
a reasonable measure of success, these things are needed, 
but also the power to teach, to persuade, to console, 
and the possession, to some extent, of the gift of judi- 
cious leadership. ‘These young men must be trained 
in the atmosphere of freedom. They must be taught 


‘how to gather facts, to weigh precedents, to handle 


the past with reverence, to hold the present as equally 
consecrated and more imperative. As immediate and 
practical steps toward the solution of our present prob-— 
lem, I commend to the churches of our fellowship the 
completion of the Frederic Henry Hedge Fund for a 
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theological professorship at Meadville, and the estab- 
lishment at as early a time as possible of a Unitarian 
theological professorship in connection with the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The denominational organization we need is nothing 
more than the standing together and marching together 
of men who can each stand and march alone. We do 
not propose an ecclesiastical trust or a theological mo- 
nopoly. We simply desire order in the place of present 
disorder, efficiency in the place of weakness, progress 
in the place of paralysis. Our task is not so much to 
conceive new ideals as to achieve the ideals we have 
already discovered. Our peril lies in the fact that, hav- 
ing apprehended great ideals, we do not live up to them. 

Religious liberty is not a competition in which the 
prize is taken by the individual or the church that can 
exhibit the greatest singularity. It does not consist 
in neglect of the counsels of common Christian experi- 
ence. We are not, because we are free, obliged to in- 
dulge in whims and eccentricities, and to strain the 
bonds of brotherhood to the uttermost. Genuine Con- 
gregationalism demands for its success, on the one 
hand, a tenacious clinging to the beauty and privilege 
of the individual soul and the individual church, and, 
on the other hand, a decent respect for the traditions 
and habits of public serviceableness. It does not con- 
sist simply in readiness to protest and dissent. Fellow- 
ship is just as much an essential element of Congrega- 
tional polity as is freedom. ‘‘The individual,’ said 
Dr. Hedge, ‘‘may withdraw from social connections; 
he may spurn the usages of organized life; he may dash 
the golden cup of tradition from his lips, and flee to the 
wilderness where the wild asses quench their thirst. But 
let him not imagine that any permanent or useful re- 
form can be built upon dissent.’’ ‘‘Anarchy,’’ said 
Mr. Lowell, ‘‘smells no sweeter because it is called in- 
dependency, nor does order lose its precedence in human 
affairs because it is nicknamed despotism.” 

These free churches of ours were built upon the prin- 
ciple of individualism, upon the faith that each individ- 
ual will be at his best when he is set free to build his 
own life, to pursue his own ambitions, to shape his 
own career, to secure his own happiness. It was argued 
that his development will be sound and stable because 
he will be obeying the promptings of his own nature, 
and that in following the lines of his own interests he 
will also be contributing to the public good. Over 
against this splendid Puritan principle of self-reliance 
there has, in these later years, grown up the equally 
precious principle of brotherhood. The spirit of na- 
tionality stirs more and more with vigor and insistence. 
It is refashioning the map of the world and recreating 
history. It is based upon the faith that fellowship lies 
deeper in human nature than all calculations of self- 
interest. We have discovered our true freedom in 
service. We seek now for adequate forms of expres- 
sion in institutional life for that new spirit of federation. 

Needless to say that we want no organization im- 
posed upon us from without, but an organization which 
we ourselves create. Such an organized life is not in- 
compatible with the rights of the individual. It may 
indeed be said that we need such organization to pre- 
serve the rights of the individual. Congregational 
independency cannot be perpetuated unless we unite 
to protect and extend it. We desire an authority which 
shall be to us a law of liberty, not a law of restraint, a 
guide, not a goad. We want not only liberty, but direc- 
tion, not only movement, but method, not only aim, 
but power. oe and liberty are not antagonistic, but 
different sides of one fact. Organic life is more free than 
unorganized matter. A plant is freer than a stone, and 
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a bird than a plant. Have we been emancipated from 
dogmatism and clerical oppression only to find ourselves 
slaves of our own waywardness? Are they not the true 
freemen who believe that the laws that defeat disorder 
The gov- 
ernment which rests on the voluntary will and assent 
of the governed, which is the expression of a common 
purpose, turns -a chaos into an intelligible progress. 
No other religious fellowship in the world has such op- 
portunity as we have to exemplify the value of the 
principle of popular sovereignty in church government. 

The present administration of your Association has 
a definite aim and the unflinching optimism of a pro- 
found conviction. We do not expect to persuade or 
achieve by hiding or sugaring its convictions. We 
rely upon the merits of a plain proposition which appeals 
alike to sentiment and to business sense. We see no 
reason to fear that the congregational principle which 
has shown such pliant tenacity under the changing 
fortunes of three centuries is in any danger of breaking. 
We do not propose that the life or principle of congre- 
gational independency shall become a dead formula 
on men’s lips or the dry topic of the annalist. We know 
that liberty under law means allegiance to the sober 
will of the majority concentrated in established forms 
and distributed by legitimate channels. But we do not 
dare to assume that these free churches united in a na- 
tional association are something more than a temporary 
partnership. We assume that these free churches have 
a common life to protect, common rights to defend, 
common burdens to bear, comimon duties to discharge. 
We venture, indeed, to affirm that our fellowship in 
our national organization is what gives permanent value 
to our local church membership. Without the respect 
and power which nothing but our associated life can 
inspire or obtain, we are simply a mob. You need to 
enlarge the scope and increase the effectiveness of this 
Association, if for no other reason than to increase the 
effectiveness of the local churches. We venture to believe 
that this gathering here is something more than a mass 
meeting or a caucus. We hold it to be the nucleus of 
an organized liberal fellowship, the sign and potency of 
something larger and stronger. We venture to believe 
that, when yesterday you elected officers and directors, you 
supposed them to be capable of something more than a 
helpless ‘‘please don’t”’ or a cautious ‘‘please do.””, Ought 
you not reasonably to expect your administrative officers 
to be something more than mere puppets to go through 
the motions of government? We believe in the possi- 
bility of a federated liberal church, undogmatic, unsec- 
tarian, congregational in polity, simple in habits of 
worship, efficient in administration. 

It will not do to underestimate the influence of the 
disintegrating forces that all the time beset us. We 
are threatened, on the one hand, by the contemptuous 
scepticism or active hostility of certain sections of the 
Christian host, and, on the other hand, by the despon- 
dencies and misunderstandings of certain elements of 
our own communion. The pedkers of rumor are the 
most effective allies of disintegration. History has 
abundantly taught us that democracies are often in- 
capable of the sentiment of loyalty or of concentrated 
and prolonged effort, that the people have no natural 
nucleus of gravitation or any forces but centrifugal. 
And in addition to these influences, which may well 
cause the firmest believer in the sufficiency of Congre- 
gationalism to hold his breath in apprehension, there 
are reasons enough in the present conditions of our min- 
istry and our churches that dissuade us from overcon- 
fidence. I cannot, however, conceive of the mental 
and moral condition of the Unitarian who does not feel 
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the joy of being even a spectator of such an adventure 
as ours. 

In spite of the indifference of our own people, the 
bitterness of foes, the unwise zeal of friends, a steady 
and increasing purpose more and more unites our jar- 
ring independencies. We have reached practical har- 
mony in our thinking. Can we not hope for equal har- 
mony in our doing? Shall we not stand up to the test, 
and discover whether a conscious nationality and a 
timely concentration of popular will be possible in a 
religious democracy, or whether it is only despotisms 
that are capable of the energy of protecting themselves 
from disintegration? It is loyalty to great ends that 
should now commend us.. To them we should subordi- 
nate our conflicting self-interests. No fear of incon- 
sistency should affright us. The foolish and the dead 
alone never change their opinions. If we raise a banner 
to which the free and honest can repair, men and women 
will arise who will bring us the means of present succor 
and larger efficiency. Let us assume our rights of citi- 
zenship in this free religious Commonwealth, and walk 
in the virtues of that citizenship and in the habits of 
brotherhood, forbearing one another in love, endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 


A Greeting from Switzerland. 


BY REV. ALFRED ALTHERR. 


I have to thank you very much for your kindness in 
inviting me to assist in your May meetings, and for your 
kind réception and hospitality. 

As it is for the first time I endeavor to deliver a public 
address in the English tongue, you will kindly pardon 
me if my English appears to you rather Swiss than Eng- 
lish, if it sounds as harsh as the mountain air of my 
native country, if it has a share of rudeness, which is 
peculiar to the Swiss people. But I hope you will not 
miss in the harsh words and strange sounds the good will 
and gratitude which your own kindness and good will 
have evoked. 

I have the honor to bring you the greetings of Switz- 
erland, of the liberal churches in Switzerland, of all those 
in my native country who love freedom, political, relig- 
ious, spiritual freedom, of all those who know how deep- 
rooted this freedom is in America, and how great and 
blessed your country is by this freedom. 

I bring you the greetings of cultured people in Switzer- 
land, who have learned, and are incessantly learning, 
what your heroes and priests of spiritual life—for example, 
Emerson and Channing and Parker—have taught to 
mankind. 

I bring you the greetings of a great many Swiss manu- 
facturers, merchants, and laborers, who are glad that 
beyond the ocean there is an immense country where the 
works of their industry are bought and paid for liberally. 
I venture to bring you the greetings of all the Swiss 
families whose sons and daughters have found in your 
huge country a sweet home and a sweeter resting-place. 
As to-morrow I shall have the honor to speak of the liberal 
thought and work in Switzerland, I wish to tell now in 
a few words how unexpectedly I came to Boston. 

The first that I heard of America was what my dear 
mother told me. When we children—a whole tableful 
—were eating potatoes and heartily enjoying them, she 
told us that potatoes came from America, whence they 
were brought to Europe bya traveller. You may imagine, 
then, what a good idea of America I already had when 
but a little potato-eater. And, when we asked where 
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America was, our good mother, being but an unlearned 
woman, could only inform us that it was “a great way 
off.”” And during my recent passage across the ocean 


_I often thought that my mother was right. 


In later time, at school, I heard of a great American, 
Benjamin Franklin, that he was the inventor of the 
lightning conductor. That, of course, increased my 
respect for America; for, brought up in a small village 
in the east of little Switzerland, I was a very naive and 
sensitive boy, and terribly afraid of thunder-storms, 
That was, perhaps, partly my good mother’s fault; for, 
whenever a thunder-storm was coming on, she bolted the 
shutters of our cottage and told me to take down the 
Prayer-book from the shelf, and then I read in a trem- 
bling voice the prayer during a heavy thunder-storm. 
In consequence of the lightning conductor, the prayer did 
not cease, but its character changed. It was a work 
of fear, and now it is a hymn and a joy, a thanksgiving 
psalm. 

Therefore, I was delighted to learn that by means of an 
iron rod and a wire the lightning could be intercepted 
and conducted into the earth. That seemed to me much 
more practical than to be so frightened and to pray, the 
more so when I heard of instances that a house was 
struck by lightning, although the people in it were pray- 
ing. And that it was an American who discovered the 
lightning rod gave me the idea that the Americans must 
be extraordinarily clever and practical people. 

The third fact I heard about America was again cal- 
culated to strengthen my respect for ‘‘that very far-off 
land”’; for, as a youth, I heard of young lads going out 
to America, their fatherland having become too narrow 
for them. A schoolmate of mine did so; and on his 
return he not only looked strong and sound, but had 
some money in his pocket. He declared that, though 
he was glad to have seen his home again, he had no wish 
to stay there, everything seeming to him trivial, narrow, 
and contracted. That gave me the conception that 
in America there must be room for people desirous of 
pushing on in the world; that everything in America 
must be on a broader, grander, freer scale than it is with 
us,—room in the world for everybody. Now, to my 
great surprise, I see the land of my early admiration. 

Why came I to Boston? Up to my confirmation I 
was a perfectly artless and devoutly religious child. ‘Then 
the introduction to natural science caused a painful rev- 
olution within me; for, with the knowledge of inflexible, 


everlasting laws reigning in the heavens above and on 


the earth beneath, my belief in the miraculous, which 
had filled my whole soul, was overthrown, and this inex- 
pressibly pained me. As my entire religious life had 
been based upon the belief in the miraculous, I imag- 
ined myself to have now become an infidel, to be no longer 
a Christian, nor evermore able to become one. Alas 
for me! A great and beautiful world, in which I had 
felt so blessed, was now destroyed forever! 

In this frame of mind I arrived at the polytechnical 
school in Ziirich, intending to become a professor. Here 
I was told that in Ziirich there were Unitarian (or, as 
they are called in Switzerland, liberal, free thinking) cler- 
gymen, 
hear one of them preach. Now what did he preach? 
That belief in the miraculous was not the foundation of 
religion and Christianity. True Christianity was bemg 
thrilled withthe spirit of God and of his paternal love, 
and of Christ, in whom his love was made manifest im 
the flesh. It was love to God and to man, in the imita- 
tion of Jesus, believing as he believed, loving as he loved, 
suffering as he suffered,—glorifying God in our mortal life. 
That was what I heard ahaa and I said to m b 
If it is like a then you can believe again! This is the: 


Curious to know what that might be, I went to’ 
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Christianity you would choose! Sucha Christian is what 


you would wish to become! 


Though already twenty years old, I turned right about 
with my studies, left the polytechnical school at once, 
bought a Latin grammar, and began to conjugate amo, 
amas, amat. 

A private tutor gave me lessons in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Four years after I was a pastor, three years 
later I edited a liberal weekly paper, and in 1874 I came 
to Basel, the town reputed then in Switzerland and else- 
where as the stronghold of orthodoxy. My election as 
pastor was attended by severe struggles which agitated 
the whole city; for there were many who branded the 
Unitarian (liberal) pastor as an infidel, calculated to 
imperil the church. Now to-day we are eight Unitarian 
preachers in the town on the banks of the majestic 
Rhine. And now we live in peace with the best of the 
orthodox party. 

Why do I relate all this of my insignificant person? 
Because it is necessary to the explanation of my being 
in Boston to-day. It was just in the midst of the skir- 
mishes and hard battles which we liberals of Basel had 
to sustain against the exceptionally firmly rooted ortho- 
doxy, when a friend said to me, ‘‘Read Channing!” 
I read, and the inward light of that eminently pious and 
broad-thinking man, who preached the truth in love, 
was a real benefit to me, like a sunny autumn day on 
which the earth in its fruitful attire calls to us, Taste 
and see how gracious the Lord is! My sentiments were 
those to which Longfellow (1842) gave utterance in one 
of his poems :— 


“The pages of thy book I read, 
And, as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding ever, said, 
Servant of God, well done! 


“Well done, thy words are great and bold: 
At times they seem to me 
Like Luther’s in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free.” 


And from Channing I came to Theodore Parker. He 
was more like a spring storm and avalanche than a sunny 
autumn day; but under the influence of storms and 
sunshine the meadows blossom with grass and flowers, 
the cornfields wave, and sweet fruits ripen. In the 
attitude of battle, which we were obliged for many years 
to maintain, Parker was ever more to me than Chan- 
ning. All that he went through in great Boston found 
its parallel in small Basel. He was to me all that a great 
spirit can be to a lesser one,—teacher and guide, father 
and consoler. 

I read the biographies by Albert Réville, the two vol- 
umes of John Weiss, then Frothingham, and, only 
within the latter days, Chadwick. Sometimes it seemed 
to me quite incredible that the ocean rolled between us, 
being one heart and soul with him. How could I 
help writing a book about him?—telling to the growing 

an world what a prophet this man was, how he 
spoke, fought, suffered, prayed, how he was overthrown, 
and how he conquered through defeat, how brave and 
how tender,—a hero and a child! 

Now I have explained how Icame to Boston. My little 
book led to my acquaintance with Mr. Wendte, who 
entered two years ago my study at a living Parker Me- 
morial, and through him, as I believe, Dr. Eliot, your 
president, conceived the idea of inviting me. It was 
through my book on Theodore Parker that I dreamed 
in many a restless night that I saw the farm-house at 
Lexington and dear Boston and the Music Hall, and that 
I could grasp hands stretched out to me and look on 
faces which seemed as well known to me as the faces 
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of dear old friends. Now the dream is realized. Goethe 
is right. The unexpected happens most frequently. 

What is an ocean? While floating upon it, it seemed 
to me very vast, sometimes naughty, but to spirits, souls, 
and hearts who possess one God and one faith in love, to 
Christian men and women who agree in the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, 
salvation by character, and the unlimited upward prog- 
ress of mankind, an ocean is nothing whatever. 

When to-morrow I shall be favored to relate of Switzer- 
land, of liberal religious thought and work in my native 
country, I hope we will agree that the immense America 
and little Switzerland have much in common,—not only 
sun and moon and stars, rain, sunshine, and thunder- 
storm, but similar institutions, the same aspirations 
for freedom, political freedom, religious freedom, spir- 
itual freedom, the same defeats and the same hope for 
victory, by the everlasting revelation of God, of truth 
and right and beauty to the mind and soul of mankind. 

We have in our Switzerland a holy spot, our Riitli 
at the lake of Lucerne, where our forefathers swore a 
solemn oath, to trust in God and to fear no man. You 
Americans have your Riitli also, where the battle for 
freedom began, the battle for political freedom and 
for the Unitarian freedom and for the freedom of the col- 
ored. And I truly think this Riitli is Lexington and 
Boston. ‘‘Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless fired 
upon; but, if they mean to have a war, let it begin here!” 
That I am favored to see this holy spot, to see beloved 
Boston, to see the American Unitarian Association, 
to look in your faces, to hear you sing and pray and 
preach, to sing and pray with you, one soul, one heart, 
enjoying a great, an unmerited, a giant hospitality in 
your family, I thank you, I thank you all. 


A Greeting from Scotland. 


BY REV. HENRY WILLIAMSON, DUNDEE. 


I cannot appear here altogether as a’stranger. My 
first visit to Boston was in 1860, and for three or four 
years I did the chores about a Yankee homestead, so 
that it seems like coming home to be here again; but 
I appreciate the cordiality of the welcome to one coming 
from the other side. I was gratified, when your presi- 
dent was reading the message from the British and 
Foreign Association, signed by Mr. Armstrong, and you 
broke out in applause, that at that very moment there 
was a heavy clap of thunder! [Applause again.] It 
was a happy omen, as if the elements were with us. 
That reminded me of another telegraphic message that 
I once heard read by Cyrus W. Field in Stockbridge, 
one of the first that came from England over the Atlan- 
tic cable, saying that peace had been concluded with 
China. And I remember he said that that Atlantic 
cable would bind country to country in an everlasting 
bond. ‘There was talk of secession then, and he said, 
‘‘We will marry the South to the North, and we will 
not have secession.’’ It was sad that that prediction 
could not be fulfilled till after the terrible struggles 
that came upon the land. But I am glad to come back 
to find that the old quarrels with the South are forgotten. 

I went home to England, and studied for the ministry 
as one of the pupils of Brooke Herford; and it was while 
I was a student in Manchester that a great mass meet- 
ing was held. At that time thousands of starving women 
and children were to be found in Lancashire because the 
Southern ports were closed in the United States. This 
meeting was called to listen to Henry Ward Beecher. 
England had misunderstood America. Some of our 
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greatest statesmen did not know the merits of that 
terrible contest. But the workingmen, starving as 
they were, refused to support the government in its 
action toward this country. When Beecher came on 
the platform, he was met with such a storm of hisses 
and howls as would have frightened any Englishman 
I ever knew; but he stood before that seething mob, 
and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, you may have come for an all- 
night session, but you will hear me.” And they did 
hear him, and a resolution was passed at that meeting 
which caused the government to stop the sending out 
of any more Alabamas; and I had the privilege of 
voting in behalf of my adopted country at that meeting. 

It was Dr. Brooke Herford who suggested that I 
should be sent to that Geneva of Scotland, Dundee, 
and there I have been ever since,—thirty-seven years. 
Sixteen years ago I came over here at the suggestion 
of one we all loved, Mrs. Herford, for a holiday; and 
now after sixteen years my congregation have given 
me three months’ leave, and I have come across the sea 
to learn what I can at this meeting. I am not unlike 
a London omnibus driver, who rarely gets a holiday; 
for, when one of them did get such a holiday, how do 
you think he spent it? By taking a free ride on another 
man’s “bus. [Laughter.] That is my case. When 
you Americans come over to Great Britain, we can 
never catch you long enough for that sort of thing. 
The next time you are there, if you would send word to 
Dundee that you would spend a Sunday with us and 
say a word to our people, it would do us good and would 
do you no harm. When Scotland becomes Unitarian, 
we shall see more of the power and value of the Uni- 
tarian faith than we have yet seen. And I believe it is 
only a question of time when Scotland will be brought 
into line with us. We have an Established Church, 
but we have no established liturgy. I suppose Ian Mac- 
laren could address any Unitarian congregation in the 
world. Scotland is a good field for Unitarian effort. 
Robert Burns was a Unitarian, and his poems show 
that, in the great controversy that was then going on, 
his sympathies were with the liberal side. We are all 
working on the same lines. It gives me great pleasure 
to be here, and to represent my friends on the other 
side, and to wish you success in your work. 


A Greeting from the Universalist Church. 


BY REV. FRANK O. HALL OF NEW YORK. 


It is with great satisfaction that I accept the hearty re- 
ception you have given me. It reminds me of the recep- 
tion which was given to your president when he brought 
the greeting of your Association to the last session of 
the General Universalist Convention in Buffalo. No one 
was received more heartily or with greater enthusiasm. 
This shows that the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
are drawing closely together as the years go on.- This 
is as it should be. The lines that divided us are writ 
in water: the bonds that unite us are cut deep in the 
rock. I keep always in cold storage a story for the 
benefit of those who ask the difference between us. Two 
little twin girls were so much alike that sometimes 
even their mother was confused. They were therefore 
in the habit of frequently answering to each other’s 
mames. One day a lady, passing one little girl on the 
street, said : ‘‘Good-morning—is it Ida? Or is it Louie?” 
“Oh,” said the little girl, ‘‘if I have a mole on the back 
of my neck, I am Ida: if I haven’t, lam Louie.” [Laugh- 
_ ter.] If you want to know the difference between a 
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Universalist and a Unitarian, you will have to look for 
the birthmark, for our two churches had their origin 
very far apart. They were both protests. Almost 
every denomination has come as a protest. Methodism 
was a protest against dry-as-dust formalism. The 
Baptist Church was a protest in favor of larger liberty: 
The Unitarian protested against the tyranny of dogma 
in the creed. It commenced at the top. I was surprised 
to hear some of the things said from this platform this 
morning with reference to the early education of certain 
Unitarians. I had always supposed that all early Uni- 
tarians were graduates of Harvard College, and could 
read Greek at sight. [Laughter.] The early Univer- 
salists could not. We did not have many college grad- 
uates at first. We did not have theological schools 
at the start. The Universalist protest was a protest 
out of the heart of the common people. ‘They were like 
the Scotch woman who went into a kirk and listened 
to a story of the penalties that were to fall upon those 
who were to be lost; and, when she went home and told 
her husband, he tried to comfort her by saying, “‘It 
canna’ be, it canna’ be, because no constitution could 
stand it.’’ [Laughter.} The constitution of our fore- 
fathers could not stand even the descriptive part of that 
matter. But they were learned in two respects. They 
did not know as much ahout the Bible as we do; but 
they knew the Bible itself a great deal better, and they 
used that knowledge with tremendous effectiveness against 
those who were trying to read pagan doctrine into the 
Christian Scriptures. And they were learned in love. If 
Browning is right, then 


... “Life with all it yields of joy or woe, 
And hope and fear, . . . ’ 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 


Those men were deeply learned in the art of love,—love 
to God as revealed in Jesus Christ who was their master 
and love to man. 

But the early Universalists were not Unitarians. If 
you want to find some of the hardest things ever said 
about Unitarians, consult the files of early Universalist 
literature. We have some men, left over from a pre- 
ceding age, still telling the same story; but they do not 
count- any more. It is simply the babble of senility, 
and we let them babble. 

And the early Unitarians were not Universalists. If 
you want to find some of the hardest things ever said 
about Universalists, consult early Unitarian literature; 


_ and some men keep up the old criticism, though I don’t 


know them, and I don’t want to. But some of the best 
friends I have in the world, whose affection my heart 
goes out to meet with returning love, are of that fellow- 
ship, and I am honored by that. 

I do not know how far this growing spirit of fellow- 
ship is going to lead us, and I do not care. Outside of 
a window where I was sitting I heard two young men 
talking, and one, with the spirit of adventure, said, 
“‘Come!’’ And the other asked, ‘‘Where are you going?”’ 
And he replied: ‘‘I don’t know. Don’t you want to 
go along?” 

If Unitarian and Universalist churches differ in many 
respects, they are alike in one thing. They are both 
free. The anchor is up, the sails are set, and the free 
sea is before them. When two ships sail for the same 
point, no matter how far apart they may be in the be- 
ginning, they at last come to sail side by side. 


“Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our way! 
We set the sails to catch thee if we may. ; 
i night is dark Sieg storm and Pp spray. 
And yet we trust morning, and we say, | 
Blow, winds of God, and bring us on ‘our way. 


ai ** 


“We will not think we are the wild waves’ sport. 
A track is in the deep that leads to port. 
We follow, and the hardshtne dare to court. 
If thou but guide us, we shall make the bay. 
Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our way. 


“Sometimes the sea is lonely. There be few 
Who sail with us to countries rich and new. 
Some fear they might not safely weather through. 
But yet our way is onward, and we-pray, 
Blow, winds of God, and bring us on our way.’ 


The Bradford Covenant. 


BY DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The oldest Congregational church in the world is just 
three hundred years old. It begins on its fourth century 
with the year 1903, and we might call this a centennial 
meeting. That is just what it is. 

This church was formed among those people who after- 
ward came over to Plymouth. Among other things 
they created constitutional government on the strength 
of the covenant on which they formed their church. 
We do not know the names of many of them. I doubt 
if the names of more than five can safely be cited. 
Brewster and Bradford were two who proved to be 
important men; but their importance was as nothing, the 
individual characteristic which they were made to work 
out was as nothing, compared to the fact that they 
united. These fifteen or twenty men, more or less, 
covenanted together to walk as God should show them 


how. I have the covenant here, and I am going to read 
it to you. 
PILGRIM COVENANT. 
ScROOBY, 1602. 
These people ‘“‘as ye Lord’s free people, joyned themselves (by 


a covenant of the Lord) iuto a church estate, in ye fellowship of 
ye gospell, to walke in al! his wayes, made known or to be made 
known unto them, according to their best endeavours whatsoever 
it should cost them, the Lord assisting them. And that it cost 
them so-nething this ensewing historie will declare.” 


“‘And that it cost them something this ensewing 
historie will declare,’ that is what William Bradford 
says grimly. 

I want you to observe that there is nothing said in the 
way of a definition of the word ‘‘gospel,’’"—good tidings. 
They did not say what the gospel was or what it was not. 
They say, ‘‘in the fellowship of the gospell, to walke in 
all his wayes,’’ without any distinction as to what they 
thought of him, his method, his personality. 

The central word is the word ‘‘together’’: they would 
walk together, and they did walk together, whatsoever 
it should cost them. They organized asa church. That 
is not for the purpose of cooing or singing. They or- 
ganized as a church for a purpose,—for doing some- 
thing together, of walking together, as the Lord might 
show them how, and observe, not simply as he had shown 
them how, but as he should show them how. 

But James the Fool turned them out of England, and 
they went out of England together. They went into 
Holland together, and they asked leave to build houses 
together. Shey built twelve dwelling-houses together 
in a little square which they bought together from the 
money they got from selling their goods together. And 
there they lived together. 

_ They came over to America together. And, when 
was over eiiad the Mayflower went back, 
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together, and they all let the Mayflower go, and they 
all stayed together, true to the word with which they 
had started, that, while they came to the Lord each 
alone, they would walk together in his service. 

Out of that together has sprung certain things of 
importance. It is enough for me to cite again what 
has often been cited, the remark of Dr. Zincke: “‘All 
the events in history, as the series which resulted in the 
culture of mind in Greece and that which resulted in 
the empire of Rome, appear to have no purpose or 
value unless they are viewed in connection with or 
subsidiary to the great stream of Anglo-Saxon emigra- 
tion westward.” 

For the voyage of these men together is thus recog- 
nized as a central point in the history of the modern 
world. If anybody cares for constitutional govern- 
ment, of which there is a good deal in the world to-day, 
that constitutional government began with these men 
who started out to walk together. If anybody cares 
for the Declaration of Independence, if anybody cares 
for the union of these States in one nation, all these 
were born when these men began to walk together. 

Now what is there which has given this permanency 
and reality to this word? It is, as the speaker just now 
has said, that these people could agree to differ in the 
technical part of their business in the definition of words 
so long as they walked together. There is not anything 
here which approaches the ecclesiastical or individual 
formula of what wecallacreed. They knew the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, the 
Thirty-nine Articles. But they did not pretend to enter 
by a syllable into a definition of terms. They threw 
all that overboard, and they said we will walk together. 

What is interesting is that the churches which they 
established lived on that same principle for four or five 
generations. I was born a Unitarian, I have lived a 
Unitarian, and I am going to die a Unitarian. I suppose, 
therefore, that my statement on this subject might be 
received with a certain caution. I therefore copied 
this afternoon this statement from Dr. Noah Porter, 
the president of Yale College, who will be admitted as 
an undoubted authority; and I should like to have it 
written in gold over some churches I know:— 

‘You have asked, perhaps some of you, why this 
covenant was accompanied by no creed or confession 
of faith. The answer to that question is found in the 
more general explanation that this was not the way of 
the early Puritans. ... It is not known just how or where, 
but the fact is certain that after some three or four gen- 
erations this practice was gradually changed. I am 
not certain that the older practice was not the better, 
for the reason that creeds change unnecessarily with 
the philosophy of the times in which they are composed ; 
and it is scarcely possible that any man after a century 
had elapsed should accept in all its forms of statement 
the philosophical definitions of any creed which was 
held a century before.”’ 

Now the history of this business is this,—that our 
churches lived, conquered, and founded a republic be- 
fore the year 1740 without any creeds or written state- 
ments of doctrine or belief. They lived in the covenant 
that men should walk together. 

Then there came what is rightly known as the Great 
Revival, in which Whitefield and his friends brought 
in a change. Certain people had a feeling that they 
would like to write up a statement of theology which 
they had in theirown minds. They wrote down the creeds 
which exist in some churches in New England to-day. 
But the victories of New England did not come with 
the creeds. The victory of New England was in this 
determination to live together, to walk together. You 
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may find itfright through. ‘The effective people, the 
people who advanced the kingdom of God, were carry- 
ing the Church and the State forward on the great prin- 
ciple of Together. 

I had a curious thing happen to me two or three years 
ago. It happened to me that in the same room, within 
the same ten days, two men called on me. One man, 
who was the minister of an evangelical church of the 
old school, came to see me because, he said, his people 
were disatisfied with their creed, which, indeed, they 
had well-nigh forgotten, and they wanted a new one. 
I took down the elegant volume which the State of Mas- 
sachusetts had just then published. It contained this 
covenant which I have just read to you. He said he 
liked it, and he wrote it down. 

Within ten days I had a young Virginian, who knew 
nothing of New England history, as, indeed, the other 
man had known nothing. He had taken the charge 
of our church at Malden, and he found they wanted a 
creed. I took down this same volume, and he copied 
this same covenant, and asked me if I were willing to 
be the first member of their church. I wrote my name 
at the head of the book which was to be their church 
record book, and I have the honor to be a member of 
that church to-day. The interesting thing to me is 
that having two people, who represented opposite wings 
of Congregationalism, I gave to each of them the same 
covenant, and both of them accepted it. 

Now I am not such a fool as to ask any church to make 
any change. But we are establishing new churches in 
proportion as we have new duties. I should think that 
for the future the men who are glad that they can come 
to God alone should understand that the Christian gospel 
brings a child of God into God’s arms and leaves him 
there. But for fighting the devil, for bringing in the 
kingdom, we work together. This does not require any 
statement on our part of who the devil is, or where he 
is, or that he is. It does mean that, when we meet him 
or his, we will attack him. Now, for the people who 
arrange the constitution of these churches, it will be a 
good lesson for them to learn, in establishing their new 
church, that they had better make it a church which 
is established on a ‘‘covenant of works,’’ and not on 
a covenant of talk; that is to say, of people who want 
to walk together. , 

I spoke last week at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Training School in Springfield. I said the Church 
was very well united now. ‘The minute the Church had 
anything to do, it acted as one man. When it had noth- 
ing to do, then the Church fell back on its quarrels. 

The late Dr. Storrs, president of the A. B. C. F. M., 
said to me, twenty years ago, that, if the great mission- 
ary work had been started a little earlier than it was in 
the Congregational Church, the schism between the 
Trinitarians and the Unitarians would never have taken 
place. 

When I see in every day’s letters, as I do see in the 
work of Lend a Hand, men from one Christian organ- 
ization united with the’men of another Christian organ- 
ization, shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, and life 
with life, I do not see but the Church is one. What 
happened to us at Lend a Hand a few months ago, when 
Mrs. Sharp came to us from Africa? We called a meet- 
ing. ‘‘The people who liked that sort of thing,” as 
Abraham Lincoln said, came together. And who were 
they? Ido not think there were five-and-twenty. But 
they chose their officers. One was a prominent minister 
in the Episcopal Church, one was a prominent minister 
in the Baptist Church, the third was a Unitarian, and 
the fourth, I do not know what he was. 

The work has got to be done, and these people come 
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together and they do it. Why do you want to fuss and 
fiddle about the machinery ? 

Let the Church learn what the Saviour said from the 
beginning. He had no heart or comfort of life with the 
people who said, ‘‘Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say.”’ Let the Church remember that his only 
vehement outbursts of anger were against the hypocrites 
who do not do the things which God requires of them. 

Let the Church do the work of the Master. ‘‘Who- 
soever heareth my sayings and doeth them,” he stands 
upon a rock. 


Common Inheritances and Duties of Congregationalists, 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


A brave Catholic and a worthy Orangeman met on 
one occasion to deplore the divisions that exist among 
Irishmen. Catholics are Irishmen and Orangemen are 
Irishmen why should they not unite? Is there any 
growing symptom of the coming union of these two divi- 
sions of the same people? That was the question. And 
it was answered in this way. ‘The Catholic proposed 
that the Orangeman should play on his bagpipe the 
tune ‘‘Boyne Water,’’ and, if the two remained fast 
friends after that performance, the conclusion was held 
to be justifiable that the unification of the Irish race 
was assured. 

We are here to-night, as I understand it, in the inter- 
ests of the union of a divided Congregationalism. The 
most significant fact of all is that we are here; and, if 
you observe the programme, you will see that we are to 
pipe and to listen by turns. And if we pipe in absolute 
freedom, and if we listen in absolute honesty, and at 
the same time grow in noble friendship, some kind of 
union is coming to our divided Congregational bodies. 

Candor, patience, and sympathy are essential in all 
great enterprises: they are absolutely indispensable 
here. If there is, on the Unitarian side, any conscious- 
ness corresponding to that of the Orangeman, if there is 
any tune to be played that represents ‘‘Boyne Water,” 
why, then we, on our side, must listen to it with candor 
and with patience and with sympathy. And, if there 
is on our side any consciousness corresponding to that 
of the Orangeman, if the tune to be played means to 
our ears the notes of victory, then you must listen with 
candor, patience, and sympathy. ‘That mood is prophetic 
of all good things. 

‘The Bible is the preachers’ book, and I am in the habit 
of looking into it when I desire to find a warrant for 
saying something, and I have been thinking of the story 
of Nehemiah as a parable of our situation this evening. 
Nehemiah resolved to rebuild the broken wall round 
his native city of Jerusalem. What were his motives? 
Sorrow, the,sense of weakness, the unifying power of 
a great discipline, and a profound love in which were 
blended patriotism and religion in one absorbing passion. 
Now something like that, I am persuaded, is at work in 
the hearts of all genuine Congregationalists to-day. 
There is a sense of common sorrow. Think what the 
churchés of our order were before the division. All 
the leading spirits, all the master minds, all the highest 
intelligence and character of the State and city, were in 
these churches, and the churches wielded this immense 
body of intellectual excellence and moral virtue and spir- 
itual power upon the masses of the people. We desire, 
so far as we may, to restore that ancient renown. We 
desire, so far as we may, to recover and perpetuate the 
power of a past that is nothing short of an epic in the 
religious history of mankind. In the second place there 
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is the sense of weakness. Early in the thirties of the 
last century there loomed on the political horizon of 
this country the fearful spectre of division and disunion, 
and the great Massachusetts senator, who met and laid 
that spectre, for the next twenty years of his life preached 
the great gospel of American nationalism as indispensa- 
ble to American strength and glory; and, when he laid 
down his august head in death, his true successor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, said, ‘‘A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.’”’ Late in the sixties Bismarck found Ger- 
many a collection of petty states full of jealousy, full 
of envy, rank with the spirit of division, and weak and 
contemptible in Europe in consequence of that division. 
He took those weak states, and gathered them up into 
a mighty unity, and made Germany the power that she 
has been since that day. All strong things go in the 
same direction. Our science, our scholarship, and our 
philanthropy succeed only through association. We 
are coming to see that all weak things are simply isolated 
things, and that all strong things are strong in conse- 
quence of union with their various kinds. The migrat- 
ing fishes go in schools: the migrating birds go in flocks. 
The verdure of the meadow is constituted by the com- 
bination into one of the multitudinous spears of living 
green. ‘The stars at their best gather into constellations 


and galaxies, and the vast vault of blue is constituted 


by the communion of infinite points of light. We 
are coming to see this, that our division, our isolation 
from one another, is weakness; and we wish, so far 
as may be, to remove it, and to get the power that comes 
from union. 

We are subject, in the present time, to a great disci- 
pline, a common discipline. In the first place, the nation 
is back of us all, with its history, its traditions, its ideas, 
its hopes. We are one in that we are all Americans. 
That has a religious value: it has a denominational value. 

Then behind us are the great colleges and universities 
of the land. Their spirit is largely identical. They seek 
truth with unbiassed judgment and with a pure heart, 
and they seek it in order to find it and employ it for the 
common weal. ‘There is a large sense in which our world 
is the same. Our science, our art, and our philosophy 
are largely the same. The same old sea rolls to our door, 
the same sky is over our heads. We are lighted by 
the same sun and moon and stars. A world homogene- 
ous in spirit is shaping us all into a rich and noble unity. 

Finally, there is the religious need, the profoundest 
need of all. The most significant thing in our life to-day 
is the cry among our best people for a profounder relig- 
ious experience. We are weak and poor and miserable, 
of little worth to ourselves, and of less to the community 
because of our superficiality. That is more and more 
recognized among all our serious people. Stand by 
your individual thought. Stand by your individual feel- 
ing. Stand by your individual purpose, but at the same 
time open the depths of your moral being to the sov- 
ereign presence of God. All lasting unity finds its source 
there. ‘The space that is below is a divided space. It 
is divided by streets, by houses, by fences, by rivers, 
and by seas. The space that is above is undivided, con- 
tinuous, entire. The earthly mind is the fountain of 
our division, our strife, our prejudice, our isolation. The 
heavenly mind is the great mother of union and power. 

Horace Bushnell said that Unitarians and Trinitarians 
must think themselves together before there can be a 
lasting union between them. That is true, and this 
process has been going on. There is not a Unitarian 
to-day who is altogether like the Unitarian of the days 
ert by. There is not a Trinitarian who is altogether 
ike the Trinitarians of a generation ago. That is not 
your victory: it is not our victory. It is the work of 
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the eternal Spirit. Let us add, however, to the unifica- 

tion that comes through ideas. the unification that 

comes through work, and, higher still, the unification 

that comes through prayer. Laymen here and there 

are rising up in their might, and reminding us that the - 
central thing in all religion is a man’s speech to God, his 

dealing with the Infinite, his sense of the return upon 

his soul of the tide from the Infinite. 

I belong to a club which unites men of six different 
denominations. We carry our knives with us all the 
time, and have them sharp. Our club is not founded 
on compromise or compliment. Every man fights for 
his life; but there is one thing, the most significant, in 
the life of this club. When we are led by some great 
devout soul in prayer, ending, as we always do, with the 
Iord’s Prayer, we leave all our differences in the court 
of the Gentiles, and are one in the holy place where we 
present our souls together to God. 

Jesus did many things, but, so far as I remember, he 
never attempted to unite his disciples in dogmatic belief 
by lecturing them into it. The one instance where his 
great passion for unity expresses itself is in that sublime 
prayer, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel 
of John, in which he gathered up all his disciples then 
living, and in imagination all those who should believe 
in him to the end of that age, and invoked the spirit of 
Almighty God to make them one. 

Brethren, this is a serious hour for the churches of - 
our order on your side and on ours. ‘They are waiting for 
some one to speak the word that shall bring them into 
union, and every man who recognizes God as the author 
of all concord and all communion will look to this highest 
source of power for the fulfilment of the desire that has 
brought us together this evening. 


Spiritual Life. 


I will govern my life and my thoughts as if the whole 
world were to see the one and read the other.—Seneca. 


& 
God’s trials, nobly borne, in obedience to His righteous 
will, are the paths to victorious triumph.—S. A. Brooke. 
Sd 


The simple love of goodness will give incredible re- 
sources to the spirit in the search after truth. Love, 


with intellect, will perform miracles—F énédion. 


a 


No man is the mere resultant of his past misdeeds, 
but each has in himself a fountain of incalculable spon- 
taneity, and lies all open to the inundation of the moral 
forces of humanity and the benignant spirit of the world. 
T. W. Chadwick. 

as 
PRAYER. 


I desire, O God, this day most earnestly to please thee; 
to do thy will in each several thing which thou shalt 
give me to do; to bear each thing which thou shalt allow 
to befall me, contrary to my will, meekly, humbly, pa- 
tiently, as a gift from thee; to subdue self-will in me; 
and to make thy will wholly mine. What I do, make 
me do, simply as thy child. Let me be, throughout 
the day, as a child in his loving father’s presence, ever 
looking up to thee. May I love thee for all thy love. 
May I thank thee, if not in words, yet in my heart, for 
each gift of thy love, for each comfort which thou al- 
lowest me day by day. Amen.—E. B. Pusey. 
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William Henry Furness. 


BY REV. EDWARD H. HALL.* 


In the class which graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1820 were a choice little 
band of five young men, who were soon to 
be widely known in the Unitarian ministry. 
The youngest of these was William Henry 
Furness. He was born in Boston, April 
20, 1802, studied at the Latin School in 
intimate companionship with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, graduated from college at the age 
of eighteen, and from the Divinity School, 
then lately established, in 1823. After 
preaching a few months in and near Boston, 
he chose to try his fortunes in regions where 
the young faith had fewer friends, and was 
ordained in Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1825. 
The little parish there was gathered in 1796 
through the teachings of Dr. Priestley, a 
distinguished scientific scholar, and one of 
the earliest English Unitarians, who had 
fled to America in 1794 because of perse- 
cutions brought upon him at home by his 
religious views as well as his sympathy with 
the French Revolution. 

Dr. Furness’s active ministry lasted till 
1875, and he remained senior pastor of the 
church until his death, Jan. 30, 1896. Dur- 
ing this long period he was one of the most 
honored and beloved of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. His genial social qualities and 
the charm of his conversation, together with 
his rare literary gifts, gave him a distinc- 
tion quite apart from that which he won as 
preacher and reformer. He was one of the 
first of American scholars to study German 
literature, co-operating with Dr. Hedge in 
publishing translations from the most emi- 
nent prose writers of Germany. A little 
volume of verses, published in 1892, contains 
translations from the German poets of quite 
exceptional beauty, and shows how fine 
a poetic sense mingled with his literary 
qualities. Asa hymn-writer he is known to 
us all as one of the tenderest and most devo- 
tional that our denomination has produced; 
and one might look far among American col- 
lections for anything more perfect in spirit 
or form than the stanzas beginning, ‘‘Slowly 
by Thy hand unfurled.” 

As a preacher and theologian, his po- 
sition was unique. Though advocating un- 
popular opinions, there was a peculiar sim- 
plicity and refinement in his delivery, a 
tender beauty in his Scripture readings, 
and, above all, a purity of voice, soft as in 
quietest conversation, vet penetrating all 
corners of the church with its full tones, that 
compelled even opponents to listen. Among 
Bible scholars the four’ Gospels never 
found a more loving or appreciative stu- 
dent than Dr. Furness. He found in the 
Gospels the most wonderful story, and the 
most natural, ever told. Jesus he believed 
to be like all other human souls, but with 
spiritual gifts which gave him extraordi- 
nary power. The miracles of the New 
Testament he considered historically true, 
but at the same time entirely natural events, 
showing what was possible to humanity 
at its best. The resurrection of Jesus re- 
vealed the highest law of nature, the su- 


_ * Written for the Young People’s Religious Union. 
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premacy of mind over matter. So fasci- 
nating was this theme that he made it the 
one study of his ministry, returning to it 
in sermon after sermon with childlike rev- 
erence and love, seeking always to draw 
a little more faithfully the beautiful picture 
of the world’s purest soul. 

His political attitude was equally inde- 
pendent. At a time when slavery was an 
obnoxious theme, tending to divide all our 
parishes, he was one of the most outspoken 
friends of the slave. His parishioners never 
quite forgave him for taking part in a great 
anti-slavery meeting in New York in May, 
1859, which was almost broken up by a 
mob, and among whose speakers, side by 
side with Garrison and Phillips, his name 
was prominent. From that hour, whoever 
entered the Unitarian church at Philadelphia, 
on any Sunday, must be prepared to hear the 
sweetest of voices pleading from the pulpit 
for the perfect humanity of Jesus or the 
freedom of the slave. Add to all this that, 
while so positive in his own opinions, he 
always shunned theological controversy, 
and was absolutely unsectarian in spirit, 
and it will be seen that none of our pulpits, 
in the generation after Channing, gave to 
the world a nobler interpretation of Uni- 
tarianism than that at Philadelphia under 
the ministry of Dr. Furness. 


Literature. 


THE ARTs OF LIFE: Or RELIGION. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 73. 50 cents.—From 
religion as an inspiration to religion as an 
art is perhaps a long and doubtful step,— 
a step which suggests the change from youth 
and freshness to maturity and decline. And 
yet there is nothing artificial or depressing 
about this little book, which attempts to 
convince those not already convinced in 
other ways that religion is a very practical 
and important matter. Mr. Richard R. 
Bowker, the author, is fitted for his task 


by wide reading, apt expression, and inclu- 


sive sympathy. He has already written, 
in the series “The Arts of Life,” The Art of 
Business, The Art of Politics; and still an- 
other volume is to follow.on The Art oj Ed- 
ucation. There is something very secular 
and judicial in the tone of the book, as befits 
the purpose of the series, and doubtless it 
will reach some who have no more time to 
give than it requires to a subject of vast 
proportions, and no deeper doctrinal prepos- 
sessions than those which may be miet by 
such a frank and informal treatment of re- 
ligious motives. A handbook may be needed 
here as elsewhere, and perhaps it was never 
more needed than now. It is significant 
that at last religion can be treated so impres- 
sively, and on the whole so Satisfactorily, 
on its merits, along with the other recog- 
nized practicalities of life. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. By Joseph A. Alts- 
heler. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $5.50.—The student of American his- 
tory can hardly afford to leave out this story 
of the last days of the Southern Confederacy, 
and the lover of clean, American fiction, well 
told, entertaining and uplifting, will not 
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want to do so. As a picture of Richmond 
during the War of the Rebellion, of the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, and of the fall of the 
Southern capital and the surrender of Gen. 
Lee, it has a distinct and permanent value. 
It will, if we mistake not, serve to interest 
the younger generation in that era which 
has already begun to recede from actual 
knowledge, and which was fruitful in changes 
in our national life. The tone and spirit 
of the book are excellent, and no one can 
fail to rise from its reading without a juster 
appreciation of the grounds upon which 
in the future our patriotism as a United 
people must rest. If it had no other merit, 
the masterly description of the battle of the 
Wilderness would make the writing of it 
well worth the while. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINEs. By H. E. 
Parkhurst. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—This book is particularly 
adapted for those who can study the trees 
and shrubs of Central Park, New York, the 
most representative collection of our finest 
native and foreign growth. With the as- 
sistance of the maps, and following the 
walks as here described, it ought to be easy 
to illustrate the descriptions by living ex- 
amples, and such a chance adds greatly to 
the pleasure of any one able to take full ad- 
vantage of it. However, one need not wait 
till he goes to New York to profit by it, for 
the author manages here to discuss prac- 
tically the entire range of native vegetation 
in tree, shrub, and vine extending from 
Maine to North Carolina and as far west as 
the Mississippi River, as well as the decora- 
tive shrubs from Europe and Asia, notably 
Japan, which have hecome widely popular 
in late years; and his descriptions, both 
botanical and familiar, are full and amply 
illustrated by leaf drawings, etc. 


SPIRITUAL EvoLutTiIon. By R.C. Douglass. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.20.—This is 
an attempt to revive the ancient mysteries 
in modern form, to which form all the neol- 
ogies and prophets of the day are allowed 
to make their contribution,—theosophy, 
Christian Science, Swedenborg, Whitman, 
Emerson, and all the rest. There is a text- 
tial scheme, taken from the first verses of 
Genesis, and a jumble of ideas centred round 
a theory of symbology, or correspondences, 
which may prove helpful to a certain order 
of minds, but which most readers will find 
more bewildering than edifying. Of course 
there are scattered bits of clear thinking 
throughout the book, and now and then 
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an insight which an earnest soul can turn 
to account; but for the most part there is 
an extravagance, a strained allegorizing 
tendency in it which will prevent it from 
ministering to the discriminating and sober- 
minded. 


TRUE Brrp STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS. 
By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net.—Naturalists have 
so many standards of authority that it is 
difficult to know what to believe. Since 
the new orthodoxy has been set up by Mr. 
Burroughs, the methods of the higher criti- 
cism seem applicable to the stories told by 
those who are regarding the facts of obser- 
vation. This book of true ‘‘stories” gives 
internal evidence of being what it purports 
to be. The stories are interesting, and show 
both the bird-lover and the birds in rela- 
tions to each other that are wholesome and 
pleasant. We believe the stories, and ad- 
mire the skill of the author. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new text-book on The Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry has been pre- 
pared by Thomas U. Taylor, professor of 
applied mathematics in the University of 
Texas, and Charles Puryear, professor in 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
the same State. They have aimed to pre- 
sent the essential parts of trigonometry in 
a form adapted to practical applications, 
bearing particularly in mind the requirements 
of schools of technology. The student is 
given considerable practice in the tse of 
the check formulas, and the book seems to 
be well adapted to the use of classes in ad- 
vanced mathematics. It is published by 
Ginn & Co. 


The Magazines. 


The May Men of To-morrow, the boys’ 
magazine, contains illustrated articles on 
“School-boys as Gardeners,’’ ‘“‘Toy Yachts,” 
and “Athletics.” There are several stir- 
ring stories of boys’ outdoor life: “The 
Postville-Lincoln War,” ‘In Spite of Oppo- 
sition,” ‘‘Boy Bill,’ and “In a Prairie Fire.” 
Emphasis is put on wholesome physical 
training as the basis of a truly manly life. 
Published in Albany, N.Y., at $1 a year. 


Literary Notes. 


The Prayers by Dr. Horatio Stebbins, an- 
nounced in the Register of last week, may 
be had at the book-rooms of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Price $1.25, net; postage, 10 cents 
additional. 


The Cheerful Letter for June contains the 
sermon by James Freeman Clarke on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, preached immediately after 
the death of Mr. Emerson, and containing 
the substance of the address made by Dr. 
Clarke at the services in Concord. Copies 
may be obtained (free) at the book-room 
of the Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
have in — for immediate issue Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s Le Juif Polonais, edited with 
introduction and notes by Mr. Edward 
of the High School, Win- 
little play is well known 
presentation, under the title’ of The Bells, 
_ presenta title o é 
by Henry Irving. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Hero Stories from American History. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. so cents. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Annie Laurie Mine. By David N. Beach. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Siege of Youth. By Frances Charles. $1.50. 
A Detached Pirate. By Helen Milecete. $1.50. 
‘Che Dominant Strain. By Anna Chapin Ray. §1.so. 
Women under the Law of Massachusetts. By Henry H. 
Sprague. $1 net. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles G. D. Roberts. $1.50. 
The Silent Maid. By Frederic W. Pangborn. $1. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., ee 
The Log of a Cowboy. By Andy Adams. $1.5) 
A Serr of Power. By Charles Hebert Odeo. 
1.50. 
Texas. By George P. Garrison. $1.10 net. 
From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
The World and the Logos. By Hugh Miller Thompson. 
75 cents. 
The Man called Jesus. By John P. Kingsland. $1.40 net. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Divinity and Man. By W. K. Roberts. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. By 
John Edgar McFadyen. $1.so net. 

From Harper Brothers, New York. 
Questionable Shapes. By William Dean Howells. 
The yin of Monsieur. By George Gibbs. $1.50. 

From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. By J. Estlin Car- 
penter. 

From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Land of Joy. By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.50 net. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Sk Drama of the Apocalypse. By Frederic Palmer. 

1.25 net. 
Boys’ Self-governing Clubs.* By Winifred Buck. $1 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. 


By Albert F. 


$1.50. 


$1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Lady Capricious. Waltz song from the operetta ‘Das 
Siisse Madel.” By Heinrich Reinhardt. 
The Summer Girl. Polka Rondo. By W. F. Sudds. 
The Valley of Rest. Sacred song for low voice. 
Kroeger. 
A Snow Song. For high voice. By Carl A. Preyer. 
A Spanish Song. For medium voice. By Carl A. 


Preyer. 

Tristesse. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 

Badinage. Forthepiano. By W. Berwald. 

Children’s Songs: Sleepy Song (“‘Go to Sleep, Thumb- 
kins”). _ By Katharine Roche. Dear Little Violet; 
Winter Jewels; The Nobody Man. By Frederic Field 


Bullard. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Tipper intons on Fepular Melodies: Meditation, - heme 
“Not ashamed of Christ.” For the piano. By Eben H. 


By 


Bailey. Old Black Joe. By Frank H. Parker, My Old 
Kentucky Home. By Louis Raymond. 

My Dreams of You. Song. By Samuel S. Aronson. 

Lady Rose. (Two step and march.) By ‘Samuel S. Aron- 
son. 

Muruming, Zephyrs. For the piano. Four hands. By 
Charles Wels. 


Sacred song fer contralto 
By Charles 
By 


Far from my Heavenly Home. 
voice. é anks. 
The Last Smile. For the piano. 


Wels. 
The City of Zion. 
Robert Coverley. 
In the Secret of His Presence. Sacred song for soprano 
Ge tenor or contralto or baritone. By J. W. Parson 
rice. 
The Auld Nestis Toom. Song. By Horatio C. King. 
a Beyond. Sacred duet for soprano and alto. 
W.C. Williams. 
Fandango. For the piano. By Samuel S. Aronson. 
Heart isa Rose. Song for medium voice. By Robert 


overle 
a By Robert 


Love’s One Star. 
Coverley. 

Secular —- Music: Waiting. Male voices or mixed 

voices. C, F. Shattuck. 


Four hands. 


Sacred song for soprano or alto. 


By 


Song for soprano or tenor. 


Octayo Sacred Masle: Jesus, Lover_of my Soul. Solo 
and quartette. H. P. Danks. Te Deum in F. Solos 
and chorus. Parkhurst. There’s a Beautiful 


Land on High. Male quartette. A. H. Taylor. 
Danks’s Canticles of the Church: Benedic Anima mea; 
Bonum est confiteri, 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. a'r 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. a 
key-note i is in such passages as these : — 

Religion i is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

“When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to show God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts tinewigh which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.’ 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. . . . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always te the ear that is open. Itis the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,— do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum- beat, and the dullest march is taking 


you home.” 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY. 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘* The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc 


The most recent collection for the use of 
libera! congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and jeer 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, "Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY. 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by matt. prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272% Congress Street, - - - 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


Boston, 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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The Bome. 
A Riddle. 


You need it to finish off breakfast, 
To begin with, you need it for tea, 
But never for luncheon or dinner 
(Unless you have dad sfells, like me). 


You have it with turkey and biscuit, 
Two times you must have it with toast, 
But never with pickles or candy 
Or apples, but always with roast. 


If you're little, it’s weak and it’s cambric; 
If you’re big, it’s the real thing, and strong; 
It is doubled and bubbled in kettles. 
Now what is the theme of my song? 
— Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Billy’s Merry-go-round. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


A merry-go-round had come to town,— 
not one of your common ones, with plain 
seats on which to sit as you took the ex- 
citing whirl. Every seat was either some 
kind of an animal—zebra, camel, elk, dragon, 
lion, and such—or a fancy cabriolet, or a 
Venetian gondola. To look at it even when 
not going was really a show in itself. 

There was a band of two instruments which 
played all the time while you rode; and the 
rides were long,—surprisingly long for five 
cents. 

Of course all the children in town were 
greatly excited; and there was always a 
little row of gazers around the rope outside 
the canopy, watching the happy ones who 
just then chanced to be riding. 

Most of the children in the small town 
had at least one ride; many, several. One 
boy boasted of having lad a dozen. 

Billy Peters was the one boy of whom we 
can speak surely of having had no ride. 
This was no special grief to Billy, or, if it 
were, he was too brave to show it; but he 
could not accept patiently the fact that his 
little sister Sallie was the only girl who had 
not tried the delights of the merry-go-round. 

It was not because poor little Sallie was 
lame, for Peter could have drawn her the 
distance in the soap-box on wheels which 
he had prepared for her use. The trouble 
was money, 

They lived with their aunt, who worked 
all day away from home. The two knew 
very well that she had all she could do to 
get necessaries for them, and never thought 
of such a thing as asking anything else; and 
Billy beat his brains for some way of raising 
five cents, but in vain.. He would have 
been glad to work hard for it; but people 
_had plenty of boys of their own, and never 
thought of paying money fer errands or 
small bits of work. 

“T'll tell you what, Sallie,” Billy burst 
out with a happy thought one day, “I'll 
make you a merry-go-round all to your- 
self.” 

“You couldn’t, Billy.” 

“Just yoy see if I can’t. 
help me.’ 

Jim came willingly, and the work began. 
There was a handy stump in the front yard, 
_and on this was placed a plank, balanced. 


Jim Banks ’I] 
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An augur-hole was bored, through which 
a spike was driven, holding it firmly, yet 
leaving it loose enough to move. The very 
crown of Billy’s happy thought came in the 
nailing of Sallie’s soap-box on one end. He 
or Jim was to balance it at the other. 

“‘But—stop!” Jim exclaimed excitedly 
just as it was thought to be all ready. 

“What?” asked Billy. 

“Let’s nail another board, crossways: 
then four can ride all at once.” 

The idea certainly was brilliant. 

“But L ain’t got another board,” said Billy 

“We'll take one off the fence.” 

A board more or less on the fence made 
little difference, so it was taken. Another 
half-day’s work must be done in order to 
get it into order, well balanced, and strongly 
made. And by that time other boys had 
come to see what was going on. 

The work was finished in time for a ride 
or two before night. Sallie was carefully 
lifted into her carefully fastened box, a boy 
seated on each of the other ends, with an- 
other to move it by running around, push- 
ing on one of the planks. 

“Hip, hip, hurraht Hi, hi, ho, ho!” 
Shouts of laughter went up, screams of de- 
light in seeing the success of their work and 
in feeling that it was not so far behind the 
one under the tent. Certainly, it made you 
just as dizzy, though no one at either merry- 
go-round ever owned to being dizzy and 
having a “‘gone feeling’ when they stopped. 

It was surprising how many more brill- 
jant ideas came to the improvement of 
Billy’s merry-go-round. Most of the boys 
and girls in town came to it, and before long 
some one brought all that was left of a rock- 
ing-horse that had lost its rockers, legs, and 
tail. It was nailed on, and proved a tri- 
umph. Then came the remains of a nur- 
sery rocker built in the form of a horse. 
This left only one end without decoration, 
but a legless arm-chair soon settled that. 

Billy put on the fence a placard reading, 


“NO SMOKING ALOUD.” 


Not that any one was likely to smoke, 
but it gave a show-place air to things. ‘Two 
boys, one with a whistle, the other with a 
jew’s-harp; played all the time any one was 
riding. 

The final triumph in the way of sugges- 
tion came from Jim. 

“Say, this is ’most as good as the one 
down there. Let’s charge a cent a ride,— 
it’s worth it,—and take the money>to pay 
for a ride down there for Sallie.” 

It was agreed, but money was slower in 
coming in than had been anticipated. There 
was a great deal of dead-heading. The 
first boy who came in on the new order was 
let off because he was the first, the smallest 
boy because he was the smallest, a little 
girl because she was a girl, a boy-because he 
had brought Sallie a doughnut. 

But at last five cents were secured. A 
large company assembled to escort Sallie 
down to the merry-go-round. 


“JT don’t hear the music,’”’ said Sam, as}. 


they drew near. 
“Stopped for a minute, I s’pose,” said 
Billy. 
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But, rounding some buildings to the vacant 
lot on which the tent had been raised, 
where was it? A blank—in its place and 
in the young eyes gazing in dire disap- 
pointment into each other. 

“They pulled up and went off this morn- 
ing,’’ said some one standing near. 

There was nothing for it but the forlorn 
return, 

“Sallie, we’ll give you a tiptop ride, ”’ 
clamored in attempts at consolation. 

‘“Who’s that?” asked Billy when, being 
pusher for the while, he paused for breath. 

A young man with a camera was ap- 
proaching, looking greatly -interested as 
he viewerk the merry-go-round. ; 

“Will you let me take you?” he asked. 
It took but a moment to decide that this 
would be, of all things, most delightful. 
Jim was charmed at learning that the merry- 
go-round could be taken while going full 
tilt. A little time was taken in settling 
riders in the best shape and in cautioning 
them not to stare with their eyes or set their 
lips tightly. Along with it all, the young 
man, being genial, heard a great deal of chat 
about Sallie and her lameness and her hard 
fortune in not having had a chance at the 
real merry-go-round. The little girl who 
was to be taken on the opposite end of the 
plank from Sallie wanted to go home and 
put on her white dress and sash, but the 
artist assured her she looked exactly as he 
wished her to look. 

When all was ready, the picture was taken, 
so quickly that the bovs had not had time 
to put their picture faces on; for the man 
had neglected to say, ‘‘Now look pleasant.’ 
He promised to send Sallie a copy of the 
picture, and was just saying good-bye and 
thanks, when Billy and Sam, overwrought 
by the excitement of the hour, with a wild 
whoop sprang against the planks and gave 
the merry-go-round a mighty shove. 

There was a crash and a smash. The 
pin in the middle had suddenly given way. 

The little girl who wanted her white dress 
and a small boy flew up, while Sallie and a 
boy,went down. In the babel of laughs and 
shrieks the artist turned around and raised 
his camera for a moment. 


voices 


It was two months before the photograph 
came, and there were two, one of the flying 
riders with the set faces, the other a snap- 
shot of the scramble in the wreck of the 
merry-go-round. 

‘There was also a letter which read :— 

“T sent the pictures in competition for a 
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prize offered for photographs. They won a 
prize of twenty-five dollars, one-half of which 
I send for the little girl who never got to 
the big merry-go-round. I think, though, 
that the home-grown one was quite equal 
to it.” 

Billy and Sam flung up their hats, shrieked, 
and turned half a dozen hand-springs run- 
ning. Then Billy said solemnly,— 

“There’s a man that knows how to do 
things!” 

“And that knows what a good merry-go- 
round is,’’ added Sam. 


How Polly saved the Swarm. 


“Oh!” 

Polly was swinging lazily in the ham- 
mock when she said it. Then the hammock 
stopped with a jerk, and Polly tumbled out 
in a hurry. 

Straight to the northern spy-tree she ran, 
and looked up excitedly at the great sway- 
ing bunch of buzzing black things on the 
lowest limb. Then she scurried away to 
the house. 

“Grandma, grandma—gra-andma, the bees 
have swarmed! ‘They’re in the north- 
em spy-tree, the ’normousest lot of ’em!’ 
screamed Polly’s shrill little voice. Grand- 
ma was deaf, but, oh, dear me! she could 
hear that. Her knitting needles clinked to- 
gether in a little heap in her lap. 

“You don’t say so!” she cried. “Now, 
ain’t that too bad, and your grandpa away, 
and all the men folks! Ain’t that too bad, 
Polly?” 

“Will grandpa feel dre-adf’ly, grandma?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes. He’ll feel terribly to 
have it happen when he ain’t here. They’re 
very choice, those bees are, and he sets such 
store by ’em. Ain’t it—too—bad?” 

Poor grandma’s sweet, mild face was 
creased with little criss-cross lines of dis- 
tress. She looked down at the crutch on 
the floor, and shook her white head. 

“T can’t help it. I could ’ve once, but I 
can’t now.” 

Polly was thinking hard. She and grand- 
ma were all alone on the farm that after- 
noon, and the bees had swarmed. Why 
couldn’t they have taken another day for 
it? They might cluster there in the spy- 
tree an hour or two, and they might stay 
fifteen minutes, and then fly to the woods 
out of reach. Then how'd grandpa feel? 


“A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon,” 


murmured grandma, dolefully. 

“But that isn’t so bad as in May, when 
they’re worth ‘a load o’ hay,’ grandma,” 
Polly added cheerily. Her mind was all 
made up. Grandpa shouldn’t lose his bees. 

“But I won’t tell grandma. I'll s’prise 
her,” she thought. 

How Polly did hurry! She knew just what 
grandpa aaa did,—grandpa or Abner. 
Hadn't she watched them “hundreds 0’ 
times”? But she was a little girl of course: 
niabebee ehelp that? Grandpa shouldn’t 


Foner etar o that! Polly’s lips 


| that her little white 
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hurry, Polly, hurry! She tilted the ladder 
against the tree, and covered her curly brown 
head shugly with the netting; but she never 
thought of the thick black gloves grandpa 
always wore. 

- With a long breath—three long breaths, 
one to get ready, two to get steady, three 
to go—Polly was up the ladder, and the little 
saw was creaking gently through the bee 
limb,—very gently, for Polly knew it must 
not ‘“‘wiggle’ too much. The bees buzzed 
and flew around her and bumped against 
the mosquito netting, but they didn’t seem 
angry, really. 

“Nice little bees, dear little bees! There, 
there, Polly won’t hurt you!” crooned Polly. 
“Polly’s going to carry you home, that’s all. 
What made you—made you—run away? 
There, there, the-re!’”’ 

The limb was in Polly’s hand then, and 
she was creeping down the ladder. How 
they buzzed! The whole world was full of 
bees. Suddenly Polly felt a sharp stinging 
pain in her hand, and she nearly dropped 
the limb,—not quite. Grandpa shouldn’t— 
ow!—lose his bees. ’S if a sting was any- 
thing, poh! Or—or—two stings. 

When Polly and the bees got to the hive- 
row, there were three little aching, purple 
spots on Polly’s hand; but the bees were 
safe! 

Polly lifted off the top of an empty hive, 
and laid the ball of buzzing, piled-up bees 
inside as fast as she could. Then she went 
away to watch. 

“Grandpa says they'll call the rest o’ the 
bees to come in, too. Hark! Yes, I guess 
they’re calling. If only— Oh, I hope the 
queen bee’s in there! They’d be homesick 
little bees ’thout any queen.” 

She rubbed the swelling hand, and tried 
not to wince at the keen pain. It was sev- 
eral hours before she could forget it, though, 
and then maybe—who knows—it was as 
much grandpa’s hearty praise as grandma’s 
poultice that helped her. 

““A s-warm 0’ bees in J-oo-ne 
Is worth a sil-ver sp-co-n.”’ 
sang Polly, happily, to herself. But she 
didn’t know that grandpa was going to give 
her a “real live” silver spoon before long, to 
eat her honey with!—Constance Hamilton, 
in Sunday School Advocate. 


The Kind Hermit.” 


Once on a time, when Brahmadatta was 
reigning in Benares, the Bodhisatta was 
born a Brahmin in the North, and, grow- 
ing up, gave up the world and dwelt at the 
head of five hundred hermits at the foot of 
the mountains. In those days there came 
a great drought upon the Himalaya country, 
and everywhere the water was dried up, and 
sore distress fell upon all the beasts. 

Seeing the poor creafures suffering from 

thirst, one of the hermits cut down a tree, 
which he hollowed into a trough; and this 
trough he filled with all the water he could 
find. In this way he gave the animals to 
drink; and they came in herds, and drank 
and drank till the hermit had no time left 
to go and gather fruit for himself. Heed- 


Taken from “ Stories from “ {ete Literature of 
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less of his own hunger, he worked away to 
quench the animals’ thirst. 

Thought they to themselves: “So wrapt 
up is this hermit in ministering to our wants 
that he leaves himself no time to go in 
quest of fruits. He must be very hungry. 
Let us agree that every one of us who comes 
here to drink must bring such fruits as he 
can to the hermit.” 

This they agreed to do, every animal 
that came bringing mangoes or jambus or 
bread-fruits or the like, till their offerings 
would have filled two hundred and fifty 
wagons; and there was food for the whole 
five hundred hermits with abundance to 
spare. 

Seeing this, the Bodhisatta exclaimed: 
“Thus has one man’s goodness been the 
means of supplying with food all these her- 
mits. Truly, we should always be stead- 
fast in right doing.’”’ So saying, he uttered 
this stanza :— 

“Toil on, my brother, still in hope stand fast, 
Nor let thy courage flag and tire; 

Forget not him who, by his grievous fast, 

Reaped fruits beyond his heart’s desire.’’ 


—From the Jataka, translated by Robert 
Chalmers. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 


A business meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held in Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday afternoon, May to, 
the president in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. W. IL. Beers of St. John. 
On motion it was voted to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. On motion an order of business was 
adopted. 

The following Business Committee was 
appointed by the chair: Messrs. Prescott 
Keyes, George 2. Stebbins, C. L. Burrell, 
J. H. Metcalf, Edward B. Eynon, Enoch 
Powell, David Utter, and Miss I. M. Chap- 
man. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was made by the chairman, Gen. 
Cruft, who stated that 3,200 lists were sent 
out, of which 1,072 were received back, 
though 91 of these were blanks. In accord- 
ance with these returns the ballots had 
been prepared. 

The president wished to bear testimony 
to the diligence, industry, and fidelity of 
the Committee on Nominations. 

The following persons were appointed 
to distribute, collect, and count ballots: 
Messrs. F. J. Gauld, W. C. Brown, H. H. 
Saunderson, F. R. Lewis, G. W. Kent, and 
J. H. Applebee. 

Gen. Cruft, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, offered the following res- 
olution :— 

Resolved, That the Nominating Committee hereafter shall 
consist of five members instead of three, and that two of 
its members shall be taken from outside of New England. 

That, in order to conform to this changed condition, the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association shall 


elect two members to serve upon the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the year 1904. 


The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Wm. A. Rust.—I notice that the 
Nominating Committee has presented for 
our suffrage the name of only one woman. 
In virtue of the fact that so large a part of 
the constituency of the American Unita- 
rian Association is made up of women, I 
think they are entitled to a larger repre- 
sentation. I therefore move, as an amend- 
ment, that there shall be not less than six 
women upon the board of directors, so that 
two women may be elected each year, 


The CHArrR.—Under the rules that must 
lie over for one year. 


On motion of Rev. T. R. Slicer it was 
‘voted that the secretary should cast the 
vote for the Association, electing Mrs. 
Emily Fifield and Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
whose names had been inadvertently left 
off from the printed ballot, members of the 
Nominating Committee for 1904. ‘This was 
done, and these two persons were declared 
elected. The motion of Gen. Cruft was 
then unanimously adopted. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken for vot- 
ing, the polls, however, to remain open 
till four o’clock. During the recess Hon, 
‘John D. Ing took a seat upon the plit-. 
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form, and was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte reported with refer- 
ence to the plan to furnish insurance for 
clergymen. He said that it had been sub- 
mitted to the various ministerial associa- 
tions, most of which had accepted the gen- 
eral plan. The Worcester Association, how- 
ever, did not agree with the suggestions made 
by the committee last year. A meeting 
was held in Channing Hall to consider the 
question, and to devise some better plan. 
The following resolution was offered by 
Mr. Wendte :-— 

Resolved, That the various schemes of ministerial relief 
and old age pensions, as submitted to this meeting of min- 
isters by the Worcester Ministerial Association and the 
special committee of the American Unitarian Association, 
be referred to a committee consisting of Rev. Messrs. 


A. S. Garver, S. A. Eliot, and G. W. Kent, who are 
hereby empowered to confer with the officers of the Society 


for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen, and |}. 


report their joint conclusions to the next session of the 
National Conference. 


Rev. T. R. Slicer, as chairman of the 
council of the Unitarian Conference, asked 
what disposition was to be made of that 
resolution. It seemed to take the subject out 
of the hands of a responsible body, which 
has a corporate existence, and put it into 
the hands of a body which has no corporate 
life. ‘‘I am not here to oppose it,’’ said 
Mr. Slicer, ‘“‘but it seems to me left in rather 
a vague way.” 


Mr. WeENDTE.—The suggestion made by 
the committee which originally had this in 
charge was that a fund of $100,000 be raised 
to secure old-age pensions and life insurance 
for the benefit of ministers. An arrange- 
ment was to be made with one of the life 
insurance companies, and the income from 
this fund was to be used in paying the pre- 
miums for the benefit of as many minis- 
isters as it would cover, or one-half of the 
premium, the minister to pay the other 
half. That would insure $3,000 in case 
of death or at the age of 65, or. $300 for the 
rest of life. That was the proposal made 
by the “committee. ‘That “was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to all, because many men 
could not avail themselves of it because of 
physical infirmity and for other reasons. 
We thought it was best to appoint a com- 
mittee of responsible persons to consider 
the whole matter, and to see if we could not 
use the existing society for the Relief of 
Aged and Destitute Clergymen. They might 
administer the fund in some way. In order 
to reach the people in the West as well as 
in the East, it was thought best to’ bring it 
before the National Conference. 


The resolution was then adopted. 

An amendment to the by-laws offered last 
year, to the effect that no director should 
be immediately eligible for-election after 
having served two consecutive terms, was 
brought before the Association. 

Mr. Littlefield asked the purpose of the 


change. 
The chair said he was at a loss to tell. 


Rev, James H. Brxsy, Ph. D.—This amend- 


ment ought to approve itself to the good] 


sense of all the audience. The same method 
is employed in the Harvard board of over- 
seers, I think there are good reasons for 
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it. It is a good thing to have new blood, 
and I hope the amendment will pass. 

Rev. A. W. LiTTLEFIELD.—It seems to 
me it is a good thing to have old blood, if it 
is alive. I have not the slightest objection 
to the incoming of new life, but the integrity 
of the Association depends as much on con- 
tinuity of service as of new service. A mer- 
cantile conference does not refuse to elect 
aman a director because he has served just so 
long. It should be a question of serving 
well. If a man serves well, I do not see 
why he should not keep on serving. The 
old blood goes out quite fast enough—too 
fast—in organizations of this kind. 

Mrs. CaroLnInE H. Da.ti.—I sympathize 
with the last speaker. My feeling is strong 
that, however much new blood we have,— 
and we have excellent new blood,—we need 
the steadying power of old experience. 

Rev. C. G. Amers.—The president, sec- 
retary, and other officers of the Association 
are members of the board of directors, and, 
if this were to pass, it might be interpreted 
to limit their terms of service. 


The vote was then taken, and the amend- 


ment was lost. 

The report of the committee to confer 
with the Universalists was made by Rev. 
George Batchelor. On motion of Mr. St. 
John the report was accepted and the com- 
mittee was continued, any vacancies to be 
appointed by the president. 


The Cuarr.—The operations of this com- 
mittee are somewhat limited, because, under 
the vote of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, they are permitted to confer only 
upon causes of friction. They are not al- 
lowed to confer upon new opportunities of 
service. ‘They can only take up past history, 
not project their vision into the future. 


The following resolutions offered by Rev. 
C. F. Dole, under the rules went into the 
hands of the Business Conimittee +-— 


Resolved, That the Association expresses its hearty sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the new association, of which 
Rev. Edward Cummings is the president, in aid of the 
aduft blind, a class hitherto seriously neglected in all our 
American commonwealths. We hope that similar legis- 
lation to that initiated in Massachusetts will be under- 
taken in other States; and we call the attention of 
churches and ministers to the fact that the agent of the 
association, Mr. C. F. F. Campbell of South Acton, 
Mass. (formerly teacher in the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind in London), is ready, by means of an illustrated 
lecture, to show how much can be done to ameliorate 
the conditions of the blind and render them self-support- 
ing. 

Voted, That we recommend to the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association that the name of the 
Year Book shall be made to read “The Year Book of 
Unitarian and Affiliated Churches’; and that besides the 
annual list of ‘Unitarian Churches” there shall be begun, 
as soon as practicable, a new “‘list of such other Free or 
Independent churches as choose to be published in 
the Year Book, in order to represent their fellowship in 
the love of truth and in their desire to promote a noble 
religion”; that a similar independent list shall also be 
printed of those ‘‘ministers who wish to express their fel- 
lowship in all things which make for truth, righteousness, 
and religion.” 


The three following resolutions, offered by 
Messrs. E. B. Eynon, A. W. Littlefield, and 
Hilary Bygrave, were referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee — 

To request the president to appoint a committee from 
the Association at large on comity and fellowship, and 
to request this committee to enter into communication with 


the similar committees of other Christian fellowships in 
America, and to report to the next annual meeting upon 
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the possible mothe of increasing sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among the Christian forces of the country. 


To request the president to appoint a committee from 
the Association at large on social service, and to ask this 
committee to report at the next annual meeting such op- 
portunities as it may discover for the work of Unitarians 
in the amelioration ef social conditions in America. 


To request the president to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and report upon the opportunities and methods of 
work in behalf of Americans of foreign birth. 

The following telegram from London was 
read by the chair :— 

Heartiest fraternal greeting to American Unitarians 
from British Unitarian Association, ARMSTRONG, Presi- 
dent. 

On motion of the secretary it was voted 
that the president of the Association be 
authorized to extend the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association to the 
British and Foreign Association. 

The chair announced that the preacher 
before the British Association two weeks 
hence was to be the American delegate, Rev. 
J. H. Crooker. 

A paper on Unitarianism and Italians 
was read by Mr. Nicola Gigliotti, LI,.D., 
of the Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

The following resolution was. offered by 
Rev. F. C. Southworth of Meadville, and 
referred to the Business Committee :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association $40,000 
should be raised during the coming year to complete the 


endowment of the Frederic Henry Hedge Professorship 
of the Meadville Theological School. 


This resolution was reported back by the 
Business Committee through the chairman, 
Mr. Keyes, with recommendation that it 
be adopted. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer reminded the Associa- 
tion that, in addition to the money to be 
raised for this purpose, more was needed; 
for not one-fourth of the amount was yet 
in hand for the Edward Everett Hale Me- 
morial Hall for the Hackley School. He 
thought the generosity of the people would 
be equal to meeting both these needs. 

Mr. Southworth said that, if the endow- 


“ment could be completed, it might be pos- 


sible to secure for Meadville at once a man 
of conspicuous ability, which would put the 
Meadville School in a class with the leading 
institutions of theology in this country. He 
recalled the $150,000 raised through the 
generosity of Unitarians to endow an unsec- 
tarian school of theology at Cambridge. 
He was unwilling to believe that they would 
allow Meadville to remain inadequately 
equipped for its work. He did not think the 
completion of this endowment ought to, or 
would, interfere with the securing of money 
for the Hackley School. He believed Uni- 
tarians are able and willing to do both. 
The resolution does not put the responsi- 
bility of raising the money on the directors: 
it simply asks for the indorsement of the As- 
sociation. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Prescott Keyes, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee, reported for that committee 
that it did not seem best for the Association 
to adopt the resolution which had been 
offered, asking that the president appoint a 
committee on comity and fellowship. 

On motion of Rev. C. G. Ames it was 
voted that the resolution should be referred 
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to the National Conference, as it was an at- 
mospheric rather than a business matter. 

Mr. Keyes, chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee, reported as follows concerning the 
resolution as to the change of name of the 
Unitarian Year Book: it is recommended 
that the first two lines of the resolution be 
passed, namely, that the name be changed 
to read “The Year Book of Unitarian and 
Affiliated Churches.’’ The committee deemed 
it inexpedient to pass the remainder of the 
resolution. 


Rey. C. F. DoLe.—What, in the opinion of 
the committee, would be the significance 
of passing the resolution in the amended 
form? 

Mr. Keyrs.—The name of our National 
Conference is the Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches. 
With the idea of putting the name of our 
Year Book somewhat in line with the name 
of the Conference, and feeling that no harm 
could come from adopting so much of the 
resolution, it is so recommended. We did 
not think it was wise to adopt the last part of 
the resolution, for it allows any organization 
that may so choose a place in the Year Book, 
and gives to any minister the right to have 
his name inscribed therein without reference 
to the directors of the Association. 

Rev. C. F. Doir¥.—TI fail to understand 
what the use would be of the motion as 
passed in this abbreviated form, unless a 
list were made to fulfil the purpose of the 
shorter resolution. It was not the intent 
of the mover of the resolution to prescribe 
the details for carrying out the motion. Of 
course the directors of the Association would 
make suitable rules regarding the fellow- 
ship to be granted. No one wishes for a list 
that is not honest and respectable. The 
purpose is not a personal matter. It is not 
an enrolling of one or two churches. It is 
really a principle that is involved. We 
Unitarians are open in our fellowship on 
both sides. We are open very heartily, as 
those of us who heard Prof. Moore yesterday 
will testify, to the movement known as 
Liberal Orthodoxy. 


The chair reminded Mr. Dole that he 
was not speaking to the motion before the 
Association, 


Mr. Dote.—I will then move that the 
report of the committee be so amended that 
the full form of the original motion may be 
adopted, 


The motion was seconded by Dr. Bixby. 


Mr. DoLe.—Unitarianism, I say, is ob- 
viously open on the side toward the liberal 
orthodox, but we are also open, as every one 
knows, on the other side. We are glad in 
all our churches to have members come in 
to us who could not probably define their 
faith in any form of words that would be sat- 
isfactory to theologians. In all our larger 
towns where there are Hebrews, there are 
apt to be Jewish families in our Unitarian 
churches, who are very welcome. That as 
an illustration, We all know that the name 
“Unitarian” has changed entirely since 
seventy years ago. It is no longer the name 
of the dogmatic movement. It does not 
represent a form of Arianism, It repre- 
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‘sents the unity of the spirit, -a universal 


brotherhood, and the conviction of a divine 
universe. We are Christian in the spiritual 
sense of the word. We are Christian in the 
sense in which the noble Montefiore would 
be called a good Christian, as he was a 
Christian in spirit. It is in that sense we 
are using that word. We are not afraid 
of it, There are those among us who are 
Christian in as democratic a sense, and they 
are very welcome among us. If they have 
what we call the spirit of Christ, the spirit 
of Isaiah, the spirit of the great leaders of 
the race, that is the kind of men we want 
in our church, and we want to give such men 
a hearty welcome. We are saying so by this 
resolution. We say: You are welcome. 
If you do not care to come in under our Uni- 
tarian name, still we care more for the qual- 
ity thanthename. If the name “‘ Unitarian”’ 
is going to prevail, if the name ‘‘Christian”’ 
is to prevail, we must open wide our doors. 
What else can we do in this Emerson year? 
You know that this is exactly what your 
Emerson would have said. 

Mr. GEorcE H. Evtis.—We must remem- 
ber that the Unitarian denomination stands 
not only for freedom and fellowship, but for 
character in religion. I have in mind more 
than one Unitarian minister who has gone 
out from our body, and is now settled over 
a free, or independent, so called, church, 
who would unquestionably wish to come 
in under this list, which, if you notice, is 
mandatory. In the desire to promote a 
noble religion, there may be danger in open- 
ing the door too wide. I trust the amend- 
ment will not pass. 

Rev. J. P. Forsgs.—I do not wish even 
to appear to offer any obstacle to fellow- 
ship, and I should refrain from saying any- 
thing at this time, did I not feel that I wish 
to represent the attitude of the directors of 
the Association toward this proposition. 
The matter was carefully considered by a 
committee appointed for the purpose by 
the full board, and it was decided by the 
committee, and the decision ratified by 
the board, that it was not expedient for the 
directors to grant the desire expressed in the 
memorial for the following reasons :— 

First, The door of Unitarian fellow- 
ship has never been closed against any one. 
It has stood open to all those who might 
desire to affiliate with us consistently and 
heartily in the sort of thing that we are 
trying to do. 

Second. Nobody, acting as an organiza- 
tion, has made an appeal to us for a wider 
door of fellowship. No body of individuals 
acting together as brethren has made any 
appeal to us for a wider door of fellowship. 

Third. One man and one church were 
used as an illustration of the spirit that 
prompted the memorial. I should not think 
of speaking Mr. Martin’s name here if it 
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were not already brought forward in con- 
nection with a typical case. I believe that 
Mr. Martin was once a minister of our fel- 
lowship, and that afterward he went to 
the Pacific coast, and under his leadership 
his church repudiated the name Unitarian, 
and became an independent church, I take 
it that, when an organization takes such 
action as that, it understands why it does so. 
It has a well-defined purpose. It wishes to 
have no alliance with a body that takes any 
so-called narrower name. I take it that 
on the basis of the position of the churches 
of Tacoma and Seattle and Mr. Martin’s 
own desire this proposition is not vital 
to them. Certainly, if it is Mr. Martin’s 
desire to come into fellowship with the Uni- 
tarian body, it is for him to take the initi- 
ative, and make the request. We have 
never received, as directors, any such re- 
quest. Then, again, your directors feel 
that the name ‘Unitarian’ represents a 
well-defined consensus of opinion. We be- 
lieve that it represents something for which 
our body stands. If the end for which the 
memorial and the resolution plead be 
granted, we think that a good deal of trouble 
might follow. The resolution is in a sense 
mandatory. It directs that any one who 
wishes to approach us may have his name 
entered on our list of ministers, and that puts 
upon us responsibility for that person’s 
character. So organizations. It seems to 
me, too, that as an act of courtesy, as an 
act of fellowship, this resolution provides 
for something which, in the nature of the 
case, is defective. It is in a way discrim- 
inating. We should have two lists. We 
should have our own list of churches and 
ministers, and we should present another 
list of churches and ministers permitted to 
stand with our own. At the risk of appear- 
ing somewhat dogmatic (I hope I am not, 
I do not wish to be), I want to say this, 
that, if the name “‘ Unitarian,’ as we under- 
stand it and express it in our fellowship, 
must exclude, then let it exclude. I am 
willing to go any distance to welcome any 
man or body of men who want to come into 
our fellowship and take a position with us 
for truth and righteousness and love, for 
anything we work for as an end of human 
well being; but I see in this resolution only 
one of those sentimental. utterances which 
I believe will create confusion, which will 
not bring about a hearty affiliation. In 
saying this, I again desire you to remem- 
ber that I wish to put no obstacle in the 
way of what I call true and rational fellow- 
ship. 

Mr. DoLe.—I have reason to believe that 
Mr. Martin and his two’ societies would be 
entirely willing and pleased to come into 
the Year Book in this supplementary list. 

Mr. McDanre,.—There are already in 
the Year Book many churches which do not 
bear the Unitarian name. A resolution to 
make such a list is superfluous. I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. Keyes.—The resolution as proposed 
makes the list mandatory. 

Rev. MERLE Sr. C. Wricut.—That could 
easily be changed if desirable. I would like 
to ask Mr. Dole whether the proposition does 
not meet his desire if the name of the Year 
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Book be changed to “‘ Unitarian and Affiliated 
Churches.”’ 

Mr. Dore.—Failing to have the whole 
resolution carried, I should be very glad to 
have it pass as brought in by the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. SticER.—There is no doubt this res- 
olution is born out of the largest hospitality 
to welcome the isolated churches that feel 
they are outside the pale of what once 
included them. 

Mr. RussELL.—What is the name of the 
book now? 

The Cuair.—The “‘ Unitarian Year Book.” 
It used to be called the ‘‘ Year Book of the 
American Unitarian Association.” 

Mr. SLICER.—I move that the whole mat- 
ter be laid on the table. 


Voted. 

The Committee on Elections reported 
through Mr. Gauld that the following persons 
were elected :— 


President, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; vice-presidents, Joseph W. 
Symonds, LL.D., Portland, Me., Samuel 


Hoar, Concord, Mass., John Harsen Rhoades, 
New York, N.Y., Thomas J. Morris, Balti- 
more, Md., George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl., 
Horace Davis, LL).D., San Francisco, Cal.; 
secretary, Charles E. St. John, Brookline, 
Mass.; assistant secretary, George W. Fox, 
Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Hingham, Mass.; directors for New 
England States, Charles W. Clifford, New 
Bedford, Mass., James Eells, Boston, Mass., 
George Hutchinson, West Newton, Mass., 
J. Edward Wright, Montpelier, Vt.; direc- 
tor for Middle and Southern States, Minot 
J. Savage, New York, N.Y.; director for 
Western States and Pacific Coast, Mrs. 
Emma N., Delano, Chicago, Il. 


The Cuarr.—Permit the chair to say that 
this is no formality in the minds of your 
officers and directors. We appreciate your 
good will and cordial support. 


Adjourned at 4.50 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The business session was called to order 
at 10 A.M., the president in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. A. M. Rihbany of Toledo. 


The PRESIDENT.—The work of your Asso- 
ciation is in reasonably healthy condition. 
Your directors make no boasts, and they 
make no excuses. The duties prescribed 
by your constitution and by-laws have been 
discharged. The various heads of. depart- 
ments will present reports. They’ will not 
argue: they will simply illustrate. They 
come with the credentials of experience, etc. 

Let me make some plain and candid state- 
ments of the result of five years’ experience 
in the practical working of your Association. 

I believe in the ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ policy. 
The Association must conduct its affairs 
on good business principles, economically 
and honorably, in the sight of all men. It 
must not be tempted by arguments and 
pleas to overstep the financial limits set by 
the generosity of the churches. I do not 
believe in using the gifts of the dead to make 
up the deficiencies in the gifts of the living. 

I believe that the congregational system 
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of church government which we inherit and 
rejoice in assumes and requires self-support 
on the part of the individual churches. I 
do not believe in subsidizing churches. I 
definitely and clearly propose to do all that 
in me lies, as I have done in the past, to 
persuade my fellow-workers that the policy 
of making grants to dependent churches 
is pauperizing and demoralizing. I believe 
in the abolition of public outdoor relief for 
weak churches, except in college towns and 
in new and remote fields of missionary op- 
portunity. 

I believe in helping churches to build 
new meeting-houses through the aid of the 
Church Building oan Fund; but I believe 
that the administration of that fund has 
been deplorably bad, that the loan periods 
should be lengthened, and that the burden 
upon the borrowing church should be light- 
ened. 

I believe in pushing the publication inter- 
ests of the Association, but I do not believe 
that the business of selling miscellaneous 
books to all kinds of purchasers has any- 
thing to do with the work for which this 
Association was founded. 

I believe in establishing closer relations 
with our fellow-workers and fellow-believers 
in other lands, and in introducing as soon 
as possible efficient forms of Christian work 
among Americans of foreign birth. 

I believe that the Association, together 
with its allied organizations, and, if pos- 
sible, in co-operation with the International 
Council and the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation, should have an organ, a periodical, 
devoted to diffusing the principles of pure 
Christianity and information about Uni- 
tarian life and work. For this purpose and 
the administration of the free tract depart- 
ment I believe that your Association should 
have an editorial secretary. 

I believe in using every legitimate means 
for *upbuilding the Unitarian ministry, of 
coming into sympathetic understanding 
with men in other fellowships who would do 
better service in a freer atmosphere. For 
the furthering of this enterprise, as well as 
the’ conduct of the rapidly increasing corre- 
spondence with Unitarians abroad, I believe 
that your Association should have a corre- 
sponding secretary. 

I believe that the Association should seek 
material for free tracts, and not merely sift 
the material that is offered. It should de- 
termine that it wants to say a word upon 
some definite theme, and find some writer 
for that theme. In other words, it should 
pursue the methods of any first-class peri- 
odical, not merely using manuscripts that 
are offered, but seeking better manuscripts 
and timelier themes. 

I believe in schools for Unitarian young 
people, and that they should be forthcoming 
as rapidly as resources can be discovered. 
I believe in the strengthening of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, particularly by the 
addition of a professorship of theology and 
by a suitable pension fund. 

I believe in fostering Christian unity on 
the broad platform adopted by our National 
Conference. 


The report of the secre 
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The following resolution was offered by 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, and was passed unani- 
mously with hearty applause:— 

Whereas, during the long course of twenty-five years, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown has served as a director of this As- 
sociation, and now retires from the board,— 

Be it Resolved, That the members of the American 
‘Unitarian Association hereby record their grateful appre- 
ciation of this service, unprecedented in its length and un- 
surpassed in its fidelity and ability. 

The report of the treasurer, Francis H. 
_ Lincoln, was presented in printed form. 

The report of the librarian, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, was read. After stating that during 
the past year 259 books and pamphlets have 
been added to the library, as well as 500 
valuable engravings and photographs of 
Unitarian leaders, to be known as the John 
F. Butterick Collection, and that the library 
has been open regularly each week under 
the care of a paid attendant, Mr. Cornish 
called attention to the fact that whatever 
has come to the library during the past 
twelve months has been given without 
solicitation, and indicates a growing inter- 
est in the library movement. This has 
now grown to a point where the volunteer 
oversight is insufficient to meet its need, 
and it is recommended that the library be 
removed to the room on the lower floor 
known as the book-room, that an appropri- 
ation be given for the daily attendance of 
an experienced librarian, and that a library 
committee be appointed to oversee the work 
and to aid the librarian. The Association 
can never give from its. funds or current 
income more than a meagre appropriation 
for library work; but the time ought to 
come when, either by subscription or gift, 
a sum of money should be provided sufficient 
to endow and maintain such a library as 
will be a worthy illustration of the princi- 
ples of independent religious development 
for which we stand, and for a record of those 
lives which with great price have purchased 
us our freedom. 

The following report of the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund was made by Mr. William 
T. Piper, secretary :— 

The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund submit the following report for the 
year ending April 30, 1903 :— 

The capital of the fund now amounts to 
nearly $141,000. The following is a list 
of the loans that have been granted during 
the year:— 


EE NAD ca pen ivns ccc pocesccclsverebcocescssos $640.00 
PAIRED UO staddt dvs 62 wha. 0G v3.00 50 +++ 2,000.00 
Castine, Pic cane ache coon snes ones cece eeneiepne veces 800.00 
ichita, Teves 3,000.00 
$6,440.00 


_ Applications have been received for loans 
amounting to $44,500, in addition to those 
which have been granted. The conditions 
under which most of this money was asked 
were such that the trustees decided it would 
be unwise to make the loans, even if they 
had the power to do so under the rules pre- 
scribed by the Association. Two applica- 
tions were under consideration at the close of 


his 9 
is year the instalments have been paid 
as they came due with unusual promptness, 
the number of societies regularly in arrears 
is much smaller, and several delinquents 
have paid off their notes. 
attention of those intending to apply 
for loans is called to the statement made in 
report last year to the effect that a loan 
from this fund is a business transaction and 
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that the obligations should be met in a busi- 
ness way. If this fact is kept in mind, much 
friction will be avoided, and the usefulness 
of the fund greatly increased. 


Memorials of various persons who had 
bequeathed money to the American Unita- 
rian Association were then read. Mr. 
Alfred Stone read the memorial on Miss Har- 
riet O. Mack, Miss Esther C. Mack, and 
William Mack, Rev. J. W. Chadwick that 
on Henry W. Maxwell, and Rev. F. C. Will- 
iams that of Mrs. Mary Louise Ruggles. 

The president asked that the names of 


‘Faulkner, Chandler, Glover, and others who 


had also bequeathed gifts to the Association 
might be held in grateful remembrance. 

Foreign visitors and delegates from al- 
lied organizations were then presented, and 
addresses were made by Rev. Alfred Altherr, 
St. Leonard’s Church, Basle, Switzerland, 
Mr. Thorwaldson, secretary of the Icelandic 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Henry William- 
son of Dundee, Scotland, and Rev. Frank 
O. Hall of New York. 


Mr. SiicER.—I moved this morning to 
lay upon the table the resolution offered with 
reference to changing the name of the Year 
Book. I did that to prevent what seemed 
to be a troublesome matter. At the sug- 
gestion of a number of men whose judg- 
ment I respect, I now move to take that 
matter from the table. 


The motion was seconded. 

The chairman of the Business Committee 
asked that the discussion of the subject 
might be deferred till afternoon. It was 
voted to take the motion from the table in 
the afternoon, 

Adjourned at 1 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at 
2.30 P.M. by the president. Addresses on 
“Our Opportunities and Obligations” were 
given by Rev. G. H. Badger, New York, 
Mr. T. Thorwaldson, secretary of the Ice- 
landic Unitarian Association, Mr. Frederic 
N. Noa, Havana, Cuba, Rev. David Utter, 
and Rev. F. V. Hawley, Chicago. 
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After the addresses unfinished business 
was taken up. 

Mr. Keyes, chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee, moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion that the president be requested to con- 
sider and report upon the opportunities 
and methods of missionary work among 
people of foreign birth who have become 
permanent residents of America. Voted 
unanimously. 

The motion taken from the table at the 
morning session was now taken up for dis- 
cussion, The motion was on the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Dole to the motion of- 
fered by the Business Committee. 


Mr. Doie¥.—I should like, by universal 
consent, to withdraw the motion that I feel 
I made too hastily, urging the full form of 
the resolution, and to have it as the Busi- 
ness Committee presented it. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the motion as brought 
in by the Business Committee, and I am not 
sure but better satisfied than with the origi- 
nal motion. The original motion was in the 
form of a petition to the Association, and was 
signed by Messrs. Savage, Eells, Frothinghain, 
Crothers, Ames, W. R. Lord, and others. 
No one declined to sign it, and several who 
did not said they would have been glad to 
if it had been presented to them. Sirce 
this morning I have spoken with men who 
then expressed themselves vigorously against 
it. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Forbes both say that 
they have no objection to the resolution as 
presented by the Business Committee. 
Mr. Ecob is in favor of it. After Mr. Haw- 
ley’s noble address, I am sure that he will 
favor it; and I believe it is in the spirit of 
Channing and Emerson and Parker and our 
good Dr. Clarke. 

Rev. C. G. Ames.—I have been a good 
deal exercised to-day over the general mat- 
ter toward which this particular action tends. 
I spent a good part of my life in the field 
from which Mr. Hawley comes. I had the 
satisfaction of gathering congregations in 
various places in the West and the dissat- 
isfaction of seeing them dissolve into thin 
air, some of them. I have had perhaps more 
than the average opportunity of coming 
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in contact with such groups of people eman- 
cipated from orthodoxy, but not yet brought 
into the liberty of the sons of God, with ten- 
dencies toward negation and confusion of 
thought about all these matters, and I know 
that there is no such large opportunity for 
Christian service before the Unitarian body, 
or within its immediate reach, as to extend 
the hand of greeting toward that class of peo- 
ple unchurched and perhaps deeming them- 
selves unchurchable, and letting them learn 
that there is a free, rational, fraternal, and 
progressive way of taking religion and inter- 
preting Christianity. I know that many 
of these groups of people have begun to 
change their views in the direction of posi- 
tive faith and real affirmation instead of 
feeding on windy negations. The whole 
drift of the great address of your president 
was to enlarge the place of your habitation, 
and I am sure the whole genius of the Uni- 
tarian body looks that way. 

I came among the Unitarians under just 
such conditions as would justly have made 
you afraid of me. I had been fighting my 
way out from my traditional faith, and, 
when I found myself getting a hearing in 
Unitarian churches, I found that the more 
sober men were shaking their heads over 
me; and one man said, If that man comes 
here, my pew will be to let. And they 
were justified. There was no music to me 
like kicking my broken chains. Of course, 
then, I delighted in attacks on Orthodoxy, 
and was critical of liberalism, I thank God 
I have learned something, and I should not 
have learned it so early if George Fox had 
not put my name in the Year Book. I was 
put there by the grace of God and George 
Fox. It was good for me. It enlarged the 
place of my habitation. 

I enjoyed that work in the West, and I 
found myself heartily disposed to join the 
rest in signing the original application for 
another list. But, as the matter was talked 
over, I have felt that there was reason for 
caution, and that it was true wisdom to 
abbreviate the original recommendation, 
and to come down to the simple change in 
the name of the Year Book. The majority 
of churches in that book do not bear the 
Unitarian name, but they come under it 
because their affiliations are there, and they 
are justly there. Many that are not there 
must be brought in. As Jesus says, ‘I have 
other sheep not of the fold’’; that is, the fold 
that revolves round Cambridge and 25 
Beacon Street. But they must be brought in, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd. 

I am indifferent to the matter whether 
we shall have another list or not, but I am 
anxious that every affiliation which draws 
us toward any people of that sort now out 
in the woods in search of religion shall be 
encouraged, and that we shall hold out our 
hand in welcome to any one who will take it. 

Beyond that there is a large opportunity 
in the opposite direction, and, if there are 
any others in the direction to the - right, 
toward orthodox churches holding out their 
hand, let us be ready to accept it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. St. JoHN.—I protest against the seem- 
ing assumption that the directors rejected 
_this when it originally came before them, 
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owing to conservatism. This change of 
name will not in any way enlarge our influ- 
ence or broaden our sympathies. Our doors 
are open to all who will come in, and the 
change in name will weaken the name of 
our Year Book. If the people do not under- 
stand, let one of our leaders like Mr. Dole 
or Mr. Ames go into one of those churches 
and tell them what we mean. ‘They stay 
apart because they do not understand, I 
know what can be done by my own expe- 
rience. Hardly a month has passed since 
I confronted it in the West. A group of 
people had been drawn together by a young 
Presbyterian minister who had asked the 
privilege of going into the wilderness and 
making a church, and we backed him up and 
sent him out to make a church of his own. 
He worked six months, and then I went 
out to see whether it was advisable to sup- 
port his movement with more aid. In the 
course of the meeting that we held one man 
said, “I am an atheist: will you take me 
in?” ‘Yes,’ I said. And another said, 
“Tam a socialist in political ideas: will you 
take me in?’ And I said, ‘‘Yes: what we 
want is a church to serve this community.” 
And to those people I presented the breadth 
of our Unitarian name and cause. I told 
what it stood for. If you want to make a 
group of people understand what Unitarian- 


-ism stands for, you must go to them and 


set forth the broad principles that-are ours, 
in patience and Jove. I hope that this 
motion will not carry. 

Rev. Oscar HAawks.—We have received 
a heritage of which we are proud, and now 
there are men who are coming by other 
paths to this position of freedom which 
we enjoy. We are coming to feel that 
this liberal position is a common meeting 
ground for many men who look back in differ- 
ent directions. There are many willing to 
do the will of God who do not care to take 
the Unitarian name. I have met many 
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such. ‘They are as liberal as I am, and I for 
one should be glad to reach out my hand in 
fellowship to any one who wants to do the 
will of God. 

Mr. WeENptTE.—If ever I was inclined to 
narrow the definition of Unitarianism or to 
limit its fellowship, I was taught to a better 
purpose by my experience with the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals, which I attended two 
years ago in London. ‘There came together 
fifteen different nationalities and twenty-one 
different church connections from all over 
Europe and Asia and even from Africa. 
And they came into fellowship with each 
other, and held meetings of high spiritual 
significance, ‘They were brothers in spirit, 
though they bore different denominational 
names. ‘There were Mennonites, Walloons, 
Lutherans, liberals from Holland and Switz- 
erland, from France, Spain, Italy; and any 
attempt to have brought them all under 
the name ‘Unitarian’? would have been 
absurd. If you widen your doors, you will 
open them for some of these people. 

Mr. GauLb.—Will there be a separate list? 

The PresipENT.—I do not think there 
would be the slightest difference in the con- 
tents of the Year Book. ‘The change in the 
title outside would be all. 

Mr. LatmmerR.—I understand that the 
title has been once changed in recent years. 

The PresIDENT.—It has. ; 

Mr. LATIMER.—By whose authority? 

The PRESIDENT.—By mine. When I was 
secretary, the title was ‘‘Year Book of the 
American Unitarian Association,’”’ That 
seemed a limiting title. I exercised arbi- 
trary authority, and put on a title that is 
typographically neater, the ‘‘ Unitarian Year 
Book.” I have no objection to any changes 
that seem best to the Association. 


‘The vote onthe motion was then taken, 
and, when doubted, was taken again by 
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standing vote, resulting in 76 for to 72 
against. - 

The president announced that the Busi- 
ness Committee had handed in a telegram 
with reference to the treatment of the Jews 
in Russia on which they recommended no 
action. 

Rey. John C. Kimball called for the read- 
ing of the telegram. It was read. 

Mr. Wendte moved that it be referred to 
the Business Committee, that a suitable res- 
olution might be prepared. 

The president said that the Business Com- 
mittee had been discharged. 

A member called for an explanation from 
Mr. Keyes, chairman. 


Mr. Keryves.—The telegram was handed 
to us by the chair and was returned to him 
without action, as we did not feel that it 
was in our hands for action unless it had 
been put there by the action of the Associ- 
ation. We felt that we could not pass upon 
it by the wish of one individual, that we 
would much better confine ourselves to de- 
nominational matters. 


Mr Staples called for the letter from Dr. 
E. E. Hale which had accompanied the 
telegram: when it was sent to the hands of 
the president. The letter was read. 

Mr. Dole said that Mr. Wendte was pre- 
paring a resolution of sympathy with the 
sufferers in Russia, which would be offered 
for action by the Association. 


Mr. AMES.—What right have we to pass 
such a resolution? We have murdered sey- 
eral hundred thousands men, we have 
lynched two thousand negroes, and done 
other cruelties ourselves, and I do not think 
we are in a position to throw stones at a for- 
eign government unless our own could do 
better. 

Mr. WeENptE.—I agree so heartily with 
Mr. Ames in the face of our own cruelties that 
I have no heart to offer such a resolution. 


On motion of Mr. Snyder it was voted that 
the board of directors should appoint audi- 
tors for the coming year. 

Adjourned at 5 P.M. 


The Sunday-school Anniversary. 


The president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety and the friends who have cheered him 
on through years of hard work, with possibly 
oceasional discouragement, may well feel 
now that things are at last coming their 
way and that they are to have their in- 
nings through a series of years that has 
already begun. People have believed in 
Sunday-school work, yes; they have ad- 
mired the patience, persistence, and un- 
daunted cheerfulness of its leaders, yes; 
but it has at last penetrated the public 
consciousness that things are happening 
in this department of religious work. New 
conceptions of its scope and importance 
have arisen, and the subject of religious 
education is holding its own among the 
live questions of the day, appealing not 
merely to — ered handfuls of people, 
but to the eration of the intelligent 
where, ificant proof of this 
| given mainly by 
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the Convention for the Promotion of Re- 
ligious Education, held last February in 
Chicago, ‘That was the promise of an en- 
lightened interest that already reaches far 
beyond denominational limits and _ tran- 
scends sectarian prejudices. 

It might, perhaps, be taken as another 
evidence of this deepened interest that, 
whereas King’s Chapel has been crowded 
in former years for the Sunday-school ses- 
sion in Anniversary Week, this year it was 
crowded twice over, regardless of the heat 
of the day or the fatigue of a busy week. 
From the welcoming word of the president 
in the early morning until the benediction 
in the afternoon, people were eager and 
alert, the speakers earnest, the singing 
hearty, the value of the two sessions un- 
doubted. Mr. MHorton’s opening address 
on ‘“‘The Secret of Successful Sunday-school 
Teaching” moved the previous question 
after the ringing meeting of the young people 
the evening before, and asserted the claim 
that, as the battle of Waterloo was said 
to have been won on the play-grounds of 
Rugby, so the achievements of Unitarian- 
ism are won in the Sunday-school. After a 
warm tribute to the worth and abiding influ- 
ence of the Chicago convention, Mr. Horton 
indicated the four cardinal laws which are 
being more and more accepted by religious 
educators of all sects, and which are bound to 
yield great results. These are more complete 
recognition of the eternal love and goodness, 
emphasized by science, history, and experi- 
ence; the recognition of Jesus as his own 
interpreter, speaking for himself; the thought 
that all truth is of religious kinship, and 
the assurance that in character, in fruitage, 
may be found the great test of belief, This 
is the large answer to the question, ‘““What 
is the secret of successful Sunday-school 
teaching?”’ but the inner truth is that suc- 
cess is forever dependent on personality. 
Life is communicated, not taught; and it 
is appreciation, animation, and adaptation 
in personality that inspires the child. The 
stronger and finer the machinery, the better 
must be the man behind it. 

Miss Caroline Hazard, president of Welles- 
ley College, showed and illustrated in her 
paper on ‘The Need of Religious Educa- 
tion” the important place which knowledge 
of the Bible holds in all culture. Formerly 
the religious unity of the home was empha- 
sized in family worship, and nothing can 
ever take the place of the mother’s instruc- 
tion; but there is a place for the Sunday- 
school, where companionship is found in 
religious study and action, and where many 
things can be better taught. The Sunday- 
school must make clear the distinction be- 
tween what is eternally true and what was 
true only in the minds of earlier thinkers 
and writers, thus preserving historic unity 
and the progressive idea of revelation. It 
must take note of the revelations of modern 
life, and make use of the familiar and near 
in its illustrations, and, finally, it must 
awaken the sense of individual responsibil- 
ity and personal relation to God. 

Rey, John C. Perkins considered a neg- 
lected branch of our Sunday-school train- 
ing, and in his admirable paper on ‘The 
Study of Church History” showed how a 
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knowledge of the Church through the so- 
called Dark Ages is imperatively necessary 
to any right understanding of the relation be- 
tween the times of the early Christians and 
the days of Luther. ‘he sweep and move- 
ment of thought through the Christian cen- 
turies down to the changes of the Reforma- 
tion, largely a social and political move- 
ment, have been ignored by Protestants, 
chiefly because of antagonism to Catholi- 
cism; but Mr. Perkins showed something 
of the richness and reward .such study, 
made in the spirit of intelligent sympathy, 
brings with it. It is a wonderful story, this 
of the development of Christianity from 
the simple, superstitious thought of the 
apostolic church to the world idea it became 
in Rome, determined to spread whatever 
is good in culture, art, and refinement, 
whether of pagan sources or not; and the 
speaker drew his telling illustrations from 
both the earlier and later parts of this long 
period. 

Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, was the last speaker of 
the morning session; and he had taken for 
his subject, “Sunday-school Standards in 
the Twentieth Century.’ Each century, 
said Mr. Winship, has its own clear-cut in- 
dividuality. The seventeenth was a cen- 
tury of authority, when there was no 
need of Sunday-schools because there was 
no necessity to educate. The eighteenth 
was a century of opinion, but its’ mighty 
preachers wished to wrestle with giants and 
to clash with opposing doctrines rather than 
to teach children. The nineteenth was a 
century of organization, when statistics be- 
came chiefly important and a percentage 
basis was established. ‘This century protests 
against the tyranny of organizations, and 
sets up standards of righteousness, sympa- 
thy, and belief around which we are all to 
rally. 

Mr. Winship varied his address by telling 
stories illustrative of his successive points 
and held the closest attention of his 
hearers. President Hazard and Dr. Win- 
ship were two of the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists who, as the Congregationalist puts it, 
helped Unitarians this week to celebrate, 
and a hearty welcome was given to them 
both, though it is doubtful if any in the 
audience either detected or remembered 
denominational differences. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Edward F. Hayward of 
Marlboro and a few words of welcome, 
congratulation, and encouragement from 
Mr. Horton, who told with stirring effect 
the story of the beating of the old drum 
at Lexington on the 19th of April to il- 
lustrate the present reawakening to old 
feelings of enthusiastic loyalty to the chil- 
dren. He then introduced Rev. J. M. 
Pullman of Lynn, a representative of the 
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Universalist Church, as one who would 
speak out of that wisdom which comes only 
from theory lived out in direct practice. 

Mr. Pullman gave a rapid outline of his 
own experience as a minister who considers 
nothing in his ministerial work more impor- 
tant than the Sunday-school. For twenty- 
one years he gave from twelve to twenty 
hours each week to the preparation of the 
lessons, each printed and distributed the 
week before it was to be used. As the years 
went on, they became ever shorter, simpler, 
each more complete in itself, each carrying 
its own ethical precept and spiritual sug- 
gestion. After speaking briefly of general 
methods and thus answering the question, 
What can a minister do for the Sunday- 
school? Mr, Pullman said that he could 
boast of no great success, and had no 
intention of putting forth his experience 
to show what others ought to do; but it 
helped him answer the second question, 
Why is the work worth doing? He dwelt 
convincingly on the beauty and the efficiency 
of the Sunday-school work, believing that 
there is no joy like that of helping the spir- 
itual life of the child to unfold naturally. 
Then the work leads the Church into great 
departments of life outside itself. ‘The 
child has a right to be well educated, and 
all education that doesn’t lead to righteous- 
ness tends to chaos. Nor do we want a 
childless church, or the Church itself will 
die out. Character is not a by-product; 
for a man’s activities do not determine his 
character, but his character determines his 
activities. The Church has no more impor- 
tant concern than to teach its children. 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley was well 
known to the audience, and was warmly 
welcomed. Speaking on ‘Comparative 
Values,” she emphasized the importance 
of trained choice, the possibility of teach- 
ing the child the charm of reality and the 
glory of the common day. We must give 
our children the vision of our own faith, and 
reveal to them the inspiration we have had 
from our great leaders. She noted the unify- 
ing influence of our statement of faith, great 
enough for the Universal Church. She rec- 
ommended a graded system of instruction, 
carried out by consecrated trained service, 
and urged especially the great value of 
memory work. A great present need is 
that for a selected Bible. Mrs. Gilder’s 
is too large, too expensive, and its title is 
misleading, since it is something more than 
a Children’s Bible. 

After the singing of another hymn, Mr. 
Horton introduced effectively Mr. John O. 
Norris, head master of the Charlestown 
High School, who spoke on ‘‘The Graded 
System in Sunday-schools.” Every an- 
swer to the supreme problem set to each 
generation—namely, how to train the next 
generation—must take into consideration 
the necessity of making good men and 
women. A trained eye is useless if it can’t 
see straight, as is a trained mind if it isn’t 
true. The Sunday-school is an important 
aid in making the child understand that it 
must live to make life better and. sweeter 
and stronger for all. Its officers must be 
worthy of imitation by the children, 
must present great ideals, and help the chil- 
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dren in their thinking, ‘The ordinary basis 
of promotion will not serve, and Mr. Norris 
would have children remain under the same 
teacher for several years. Give the child 
first to a teacher who has especial aptitude 
for teaching the little ones. When the girls 
begin to think of putting up their hair and 
the hoys become self-assertive, put them in 
charge of great-hearted men and women 
who remember with sympathetic under- 
standing the same period in their own lives. 
When these courses have been completed, 
let the most thoughtful and earnest men 
and women you can find direct them in 
definite courses and lines of action. Let 
them listen with their elders to good talks 
by competent paid lecturers. If we wish 
to keep the interest of our young people, 
we must not break the lines between the 
Sunday-school and the Church. 

The last speaker of the day was Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, who approached his 
subject, “A Child’s Religion,” with rare 
and reverent understanding of the elusive, 
subtile quality of a child’s religious impres- 
sions. He put what he wished to say in 
the form of an allegory, and thus told the 
story of a simple, natural development in 
a child mind and nature of the few great 
principles of the religious life. E. EB. M. 


The National Alliance. 


An enthusiastic audience, which filled 
every seat in the South Congregational 
Church and overflowed into the aisles, was 
the inspiring sight met by the officers and 
speakers of the Alliance on Monday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week. Even the 
weather, which is proverbially dull during 
the week of the Unitarian meetings, could 
not have been more perfect. 

Introductory remarks and greetings were 
given by the president, Miss Low, who ex- 
pressed her great pleasure at seeing so large 
a gathering, and the honor felt at having 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the senior pastor 
of the church, as the guest of the Alliance 
and the first speaker, 

After prayer Dr. Hale extended a cordial 
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welcome to the church to all members of 
the Alliance and their visitors, and gave 
strong words of indorsement of the work 
of the organization and the splendid results 
already accomplished. 

Miss Abby May’s favorite hymn, “Arise, 
my soul,” which has come to be known as 
the Alliance hymn, was sung by the audi- 
ence, and was followed by a letter of greet- 
ing from Miss Elizabeth Channing, whose 
name brought out the heartiest applause. 

An interesting historical résumé of Unita- 
rian and Alliance work in Canada, written 
by Mrs. W. N. Evans of Montreal, was ac- 
ceptably read by Miss Loud of that city. 
In Montreal, Toronto, and St. John the work 
was encouraging and growing perceptibly; 
but reports were less bright from Ottawa, 
where Mr. Walkley, who started the work 
with so much tact and vigor, was greatly 
missed. Winnipeg was considered a fine 
field, quick to respond to the ideas of the 
liberal faith. Rev. Mr. Skaptason is doing 
excellent service in the large and constantly 
increasing population of Scandinavians, and 
is worthy of liberal support. 

Mr. B. M. Anderson of Columbia, S.C., 
spoke of the inspiration afforded him by the 
large audience, which he wished he could 
transport bodily to the South as an object- 
lesson in the reality of Unitarian belief. In 
his opinion the opportunities were endless 
in the South for just such work as the Al- 
liance is doing in its missionary field. His 
earnest words were followed with strict at- 
tention and interest. 

Miss Marie Hoffendahl Jenney of Des 
Moines, Ia., was the next speaker ou the pro- 
gramme, but she was not able to keep her 
appointment. Her place, as well as his 
own, was filled by Rev. C. E. St. John, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, who gave one of the strongest addresses 
of the entire week. Never has the impor- 
tance of the women’s work in the Alliance 
as a power in the Unitarian denomination 
been more convincingly set forth. Mr. 
St. John found a forceful illustration in the 
river of the Grand Cafion of Colorado, which 
he had lately visited on his Western trip. 
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As through countless ages the river had held 
its own way to the sea, cutting the rocks 
slowly, but surely, by determined, systematic, 
undeviating persistence in its chosen track, 
so our work was carving out its wonderful 
channel between the sheltering walls of 
righteousness, rising far up on each side to 
the sky. 

The meeting was brought to a close with 
a hymn and brief address by. Rev. Mr. 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


' The business meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance was held at the South Congrega- 
tional Church on Tuesday morning with 
another very large attendance. Miss Emma 
C. Low called the meeting to order, and the 
delegates immediately began the consider- 
ation of the various reports. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, recording secre- 
tary, read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, ‘This board consists of forty-seven 
members, representing the various States 
in proportion to the number of their mem- 
bers. In opening, she referred to the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of the president, who 
has faithfully travelled from New York each 
month for board meetings. The retirement 
of Miss Flora I,. Close, treasurer for eigh- 
teen years, was mentioned with regret; also 
the deaths of Miss Ellen F. Marshall, a New 
England woman, whose work through the 

_ Post-office covered a wide field in the West, 

and of Miss Mary A. Downing, director from 
New Hampshire for many years, well known 
in philanthropic circles. To carry on the 
work of the Alliance, eight special appeals 
were made during the year. A student was 
maintained at Meadville Theological Sem- 
inary. In regard to the Post-office Mission 
the report declares it to be ‘‘our chief mis- 
sionary agency, whose far-reaching and un- 
expected results continue to astonish and 
perplex us.” The work of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange is expanding in every di- 
rection, The libraries of the Post-office 
Mission and Sunday School Loan Library 
were united last November. 

The board supervised the work of Rev. 
Messrs. Gibson and Dukes in the two South- 
ern missions maintained by the Alliance. 
Two chapels were built during the year, 
making four now in charge of Unitarian 
women. These four are at Shelter Neck 
and White Oak, N.C., Faceville, Ga., and 
Bristol, Fla. An assistant has been given 
to Mr. Dukes on his circuit, and with the aid 
of the American Unitarian Association an 
assistant has been maintained for Mr. Gibson. 
Grace Chapel has been kept up at Green 
Harbor, Mass. The report spoke of the 
value of sending its members to different 
parts of the country. During the year 
directors went to New Orleans and over the 
Southern circuits. Though the Alliance has 
Branches in thirty-five out of forty-five States 
in the Union, only nineteen have the one 
hundred members required for representa- 
tion on the board. The work should be 
extended in these States. 

eae pmoapiekness in the family of Mrs. 
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Some have ceased to exist during the year, 
but they have been more than made up for 
by new Branches. These have sprung up 
in churches all over this country and Canada. 
The report pointed out the fact that in New 
England, the stronghold of Unitarianism, 
one-half of the churches have no Branches. 

Mrs, Mary L. Catlin of New York presented 
the treasurer’s report, showing good bal- 
ances on hand to begin the year’s work. 

After the auditor’s report the Committee 
on Credentials reported 256 delegates to be 
present from States all over the Union. Miss 
Bertha Langmaid of Boston reported for the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, which sends sec- 
ular literature and good reading to people 
who are sick or in remote places. Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Lord of Boston reported for the 
Post-office Mission Committee, which sends 
sermons and Unitarian literature to people 
far from church influences. Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells of Boston told of the work of the 
Committee on Appeals, and Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke about the Study Class Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Alice E. Nichols of Green Harbor, 
Mass., spoke briefly of the work there,—a 
little fishing town three miles from a railroad 
and seven miles from a church. The chapel 
now needs an annex for social purposes, and 
for this Miss Nichols and others interested 
have already raised $700, but $1,200 are 
needed. 

The following officers were elected :-— 

Vice-presidents: New England, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells; Middle States, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas; Southern States, Mrs. Charles F. 
Smith; Central States, Miss Fanny Field; 
Middle West, Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick; 
Rocky Mountains, Mrs. Rebecca P. Utter; 
Pacific Coast, Miss Elizabeth B. Easton. 
Directors: Maine, Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Ham- 
ilton; New Hampshire, Mrs. N. R. White 
and Miss Annabel Warren; Vermont, Mrs. 
Mary C. Warder; Massachusetts, Mrs. Car- 
oline §. Atherton, Mrs, Isabel S. Clark, Miss 
Helen Collamore, Mrs. Mary May Eliot, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper, Mrs, Arria S. D. Howe, Mrs. 
Alice Reynolds Keyes, Miss Sarah S. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, Mrs. Mary L. 
Sheldon, Mrs. Charlotte L. Raymond, Mrs. 
Eliza R. Sumner, Mrs. Sarah C. F. Welling- 
ton, and Miss Sarah B. Williams; Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Mary E. Cleveland; Connecti- 
cut, Mrs. Susan J. Crane; New York, Mrs. 
Minnie H. Bishoprick, Mrs. W. M. Brun- 
dage, and Mrs. C. P. Lombard; Canada, Mrs. 
S. Margaret Loud; New Jersey, Mrs. W. L. 


Business Notices. 


Augusta, Wis.—We feel that the money spent for the 
Stars is one of our best investments. Rev. H. E. New- 
tron. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


The Armenian Rug and Carpet Renovating Works, 15 
Temple Place, have superior facilities for caring for rugs 
and carpets during the house-cleaning and vacation sea- 
sons. Housekeepers wishing their rugs and carpets stored 
during the Summer are invited to investigate this con- 
cern’s facilities and methods. 


Inexpensive Brass.— Ordinarily a brass bedstead, if 
heavily framed and properly constructed, is an expensive 
luxury, but for exceptional reasons, which will not occur 
again, the Paine Furniture Company are enabled to offer 
a few of these bedsteads at very low prices this month. 
We urge our readers to take note of the advertisement in 
another column headed ‘‘ In Heavy Brass.” 
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The question, '‘ Where shall we spend our Summer?” is 
pleasantly answered by the Central Vermont Railway Line, 
in its new handbook of Summer resorts, among the hills and 
valleys of Vermont, the great lake region, the Adirondacks 
and Canada. Besides the descriptive matter, the book 
contains maps, lists of hotels, and farm and village board- 
ing-houses, with rates, which are from $5 to $10 a week, 
and other information of interest to the prospective tourist 
and yacationist. The book will be sent to any address for 
four cents in stamps to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington St., Boston. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In_ Quincy, Mass., 23d inst., Julia Maria Hunting, 
daughter of the late al Stevens of North Andover, 
Mass., and widow of S. S. Hunting, Des Moines, Ia. 


KATHARINE HALL REED. 


The record of many saintly lives is enrolled on the un- 
written calendar of human hearts. Gleams of the immor- 
tal light in which the shining ones live fall upon our path- 
way, in the lives of the saintly characters who pass from 
childhood to “the last scene of all that ends this strange 
eventful history,’’ with a heavenly smile upon their faces, 
a kindly word upon their lips, with their hands full of 
helpfulness, with their feet shod with errands of mercy, 
with their fine intellectual powers devoted to the study of 
truth. 

Katharine Hall Reed, daughter of George W. and Ann 
L. Hall of Newburyport, wife of Hon. William Reed, 
Jr., of the Taunton Gazette, mother of four children, one 
of whom is Rev. George H. Reed of Belmont, was one of 
those precious souls whom to know was to love. Her 
family and friends, the members of the Unitarian society 
in Taunton, of which she was an active and loyal member, 
the many of the poor and suffering ones whom she de- 
lighted to serve, knew her, with love and admiration, in 
the days of her strength. But never was the real strength 
of her character revealed to them until wasting disease 
and protracted pain came to her. No word of weakness 
or complaint fell from her lips. Dear as her husband, 
mother, family, and friends were to her, she accepted the 
bitter days through which she was called to pass as a part 
of the divine order, believing that all was law and all was 
love. 

Beautiful in her life, beautiful in her death, now a 
precious memory, an unseen presence, a ministering angel, 
beckoning us on to those shining ideals for which she 
always strove. If ‘‘to live in hearts we leave behind is not 
to die,’”? she cannot be dead while.one heart still lives 
which was touched by hers. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH 


Rely more on rest, judicious diet, con- 


genial environment than on medicines 
alone. Everything conducive to good 
health has been considered in locating 
and equipping the Woodside Cottages. 
Address Dr. F. W. PATCH, Framingham, 
Mass. 


O LET.—Furnished House, 1 rooms and_ bath, 
large grounds, central location, west side, 16 Crown 
Street, WorckstTerR, Mass, 


FURNISHED HOUSE, BEACON HILL. 


To Let for the Summer. 


To a careful family*of CRED. for $1co a month, 11 rooms 
and 2 baths. GEO. a 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


EADER.—A young woman wishes to make engage- 
ments with invalids or elderly persons in ge or 
vicinity. Terms reasonable. Address Miss B. P ts- 
tian Register Office, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Goss; Pennsylvania, Miss Anna H. Howell; 
Ohio, Mrs. Alice D. Bradley; Michigan, Mrs. 
Ida A. Marks; Illinois, Mrs. E. A. Delano; 
Iowa, Mrs. G. S. Garfield; Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Mary G. Upham; Minnesota, Mrs. A. Nor- 
man; Missouri, Mrs. C. V. Mersereau; Col- 
orado, Mrs. Perlina S$. Davis; Nebraska, Mrs. 
Amelia $. Marsh; California, Mrs. Isabel A. 
Baldwin and Mrs. Bradford Leavitt; Ore- 
gon, Mrs. W. M. Stewart. 

These vice-presidents and directors will 
elect the national president of the Alliance 
as soon as the choice of each is known,— 
probably within a few weeks. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A New Course of Lessons. 


The meetings of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society received generous support 
last Friday, both forenoon and afternoon. 
Despite the heat and the many previous 
meetings of the week, the attendance was 
large. A full and interesting account will 
be found in another column. ‘The cheerful- 
ness and courage of the Sunday-school 
workers seemed natural and abundant. 
There is no need of artificial helps. It is 
true the Sunday-school problem is difficult, 
true also that Sunday-schools themselves 
are not easy matters to handle; but we have 
arrived at a point where difficulties seem 
to arouse a healthy spirit and energy. 

The prospectus of the new Sunday-school 
lessons for 1903-04, “Life Studies,” was 
circulated during Anniversary Week. The 
first six lessons will be ready for examina- 
tion and distribution about the close of 
July. This series will consist of thirty-six 
lessons, to be issued in weekly four-page 
leaflets, beginning Sept. 20, 1903. ‘This 
leaflet for the pupil will contain an illustra- 
tive Biblical passage, a biographical sketch, 
exposition of one trait or duty, questions, 
and a poem or hymn. Accompanying the 
leaflet will be a picture, on separate slip, 
engraved from some standard subject. 

There will be two grades, answering to the 
usual Primary and Intermediate, and the 
Advanced will find itself somewhat cared 
for by the second gradé. ‘There is to be a 
“Teacher’s Helper’ for each lesson, on a 
separate leaflet, which will contain aids to 
the interpretation of the picture, also refer- 
ences and suggestive helps. Dr. Everett’s 
“Ethics for Young People’ will be found 
admirable for teachers and for the advanced 
grade. ‘The lessons often can be vitally 
related to the chapters in this excellent 
manual. Price for the four-page leaflet, 
75 cents per hundred. The two-page 
“Teacher’s Helper,’’ 50 cents per hundred. 
Pictures, 50 cents per hundred. Albums 
for pictures, $1.50 per dozen. We hope 
to issue soon an outline of-the first six lessons 
which will throw light on the details of the 

. course. Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


The meetings of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union last week were largely attended, 
full of earnestness and enthusiasm, and 
abounding in the spirit of fellowship that 
will be of untold benefit in the work for 
the coming year. The business meeting 
represented the largest number of unions 
that have ever assembled together at one 
“ meeting, and the delegates came from great 
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distances. In all 69 unions were repre- 
sented by 134 duly accredited delegates. 

At both the annual rally, Thursday even- 
ing, May 21, and the Emerson service on 
Sunday afternoon, May 24, the Second 
Church in Boston was crowded with union 
members and their frietids. More detailed 
accounts of these meetings will appear in 
succeeding numbers of the Register. 

Our first contribution for this year (and 
a generous one, too, $20) comes from the 
Young People’s Society of Dedham, Mass., 
of which union our new president, Mr. Ed- 
ward Marsh, was president last year. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


NEw ENGLAND AssOcIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The next meeting is to be held with the 
Second Church, Salem, June 3, at ten o’clock. 


THE CAMBRIDGE AssocIATION.—The meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Association will be 
postponed from June 1 to June 8. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Churches. 


GARDNER, Mass.—Rev. C. C. Clark: The 
members of this society are elated by the gift 
of an organ from the First Parish of Temple- 
ton. When the Templeton society decided 
to purchase a new one, they generously do- 
nated their present organ to us. It will be 
put in place during the summer vacation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Rev. E. E. New- 
bert, recently appointed State secretary for 
Indiana, has been here for two weeks, and 
is actively engaged in the building up of a 
Unitarian church in this city. Indianap- 
olis is the only city of its size in the coun- 
try without a Unitarian church, and here 
seems to be a fertile field for the planting 
of the liberal idea. ‘The city is growing 
fast, and the population is already quite 
200,000. It is not strange that in this large 
population there are many Unitarians who 
warmly welcome the new movement. And, 
then, there are those who are done with the 
old religious position, and are ready for 
something better. Although there is as 
yet no organization, the movement has 
been launched under the name of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church; and the people know 
that we are here. ‘The opening service 
was held May 3, in the new Hebrew Tem- 
ple; and, although we were obliged to have 
the meeting at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a large congregation was present. Rev. 
Mr. Newbert was ably assisted in the ser- 
vice by Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago. 
The music was conducted by an enthusi- 
astic German, who gathered a chorus of 
twelve voices, besides two soloists, and pro- 
vided a splendid programme. In’ ever 
way the new congregation had an auspi- 
cious beginning. Mr. Newbert’ is going 
about the work in a systematic way, and 
is bound to lay the foundations so that they 
may be built upon for permanence. 


New BEpFoRD, Mass.—Rev. W. B. 
Geoghegan: For some years past the Uni- 
tarian church in New Bedford has carried 
on, under many difficulties, a work known 
as the North End Mission, consisting of a 
large Sunday-school and a school on Satur- 
day morning for cooking, sewing, and the like. 
On the afternoon of May 2 there was dedi- 
cated to the various purposes of this mission 


a new building to be called Unity Home, | 


with sufficient land about it for future needs. 
The house, the plans for which were drawn 
by Mr. George Ingraham, is thoroughly 
adapted to its purposes, with three parlors 
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which may be thrown into one, hall, class- 
rooms, and closets, an admirably equipped 


kitchen, a basement wherein a gymnasium 


may be arranged, and an ample hall in the 
upper story with platform, desk, comfort- 
able seats, and grand piano. The dedica- 
tory services consisted of a voluntary on 
the piano by Mr. Swan, organist of the 
church, and addresses by Rev. William Ber- 
nard Geoghegan and Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Mr. Geoghegan spoke of 
the general interest in the work, and of the 
purposes to which the new building was to be 
devoted,—the presentation of noble ideals 
of living and of mutual helpfulness. ‘To Mr. 
and Mrs. Frothingham had been due the 
beginning of the work, its development 
and maintenance. 

Recalling the history of the North End 
Mission, Mr. Frothingham said that, while 
many had worked together for the object 
which owed its completed home to Mr. 
Geoghegan, it was perhaps known only 
to himself that the germ of the undertak- 
ing was due to some words spoken at Chi- 
cago by Rev. William James Potter. The 
address, published in a German newspaper 
in that city, came into the hands of a Bo- 
hemian living in New Bedford at the North 
End, who found therein expressed ideas 
he had long entertained, and learned, to 
his surprise, that in his own town there 
was a church where such ideas were taught. 
The following Sunday he brought two chil- 
dren to the Unitarian Sunday-school, and 
so the work was begun. More children 
came, and more. Rooms in a suitable house 
were rented; but still the numbers grew, 
and the need of a larger building required 
no other demonstration. Now Unity Home 
has a house of its own, perfectly equipped 
and pleasant to look upon. 

After the exercises, cake and chocolate 
were. served to the many guests, who had 
also opportunity to inspect the building; 
and a seeond reception in the evening was 
also well attended, especially by those who 
have organized, in connection- with the 
Unity Home, a little society in which seventy 
families have pledged themselves to its sup- 


port. 


SEATTLE, WasH.— Rev. William Day 
Simonds: The minister’s sermons for May 
are as follows: May 3, ‘““The Grass of the 
Fields, a Sermon of Spring’; May to, 
“A Candid Discourse upon Causes of So- 
cial Unrest”; May 17, “Christian and Pagan 


_Morality,—Courage and Love’; May 24, 


“Optimism of Faith, Martineau’s . Last 
Word.” May 26-28 will be the nineteenth 
session of ‘the Pacific Coast Conference, 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Savary of Groveland- 
on-the-Merrimac will read his address on 
“Thomas Starr King: Patriot and Chris- 
tian,” at the Every-day Church, Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, next Sunday evening, 
May 31 (postponed from May 10). 


The daily press of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
gives to Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane great 
credit for securing the passage, in the Mich- 
igan legislature, of a bill for the inspection 
of meat. It was opposed by farmers, and 
the bill was supposed to be dead. Hearing 
of it, Mrs. Crane went to Lansing, where 
“she spent several hours of strenuous labor 
in interviewing members who had opposed 
the bill.” As but a short time remained 
before the fate of the bill would be decided, 
a representative moyed that Mrs. Crane 
be invited to address the House. She spoke 
five minutes. ‘Applause gr 


and her bill was put on the order of the third 
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Pleasantries. 


What the Sphinx said to Emerson, ‘‘ You’re 
another.” 


Emerson sometimes resisted introduc- 
tions. ‘‘O Elizabeth,’ he said once to Miss 
Hoar, ‘“‘whom God hath put asunder, why 
should man join together ?”’ 


Emerson used to say that it would be a 
pity if Alcott should survive him, since he 
was the only man who could explain to the 
world what Alcott really meant. 


Emerson enjoyed quoting certain sayings 
of Thoreau, as “‘Some circumstantial evi- 
dence is very strong, as when you find a 
trout in the milk.” “The chub is a soft fish, 
and tastes like boiled brown paper salted.” 


Emerson’s audiences in San Francisco fell 
off somewhat toward the close of his lect- 
ures, which gave Dr. Stebbins provocation 
to say, “I thought they would tire in the 
sockets of their wings if they tried to follow 
him.” 


When Thoreau was in Concord jail be- 
cause he refused to pay his taxes, Emer- 
son called upon him, and remarked, ‘‘ Henry, 
I am very much surprised to see you here.” 
To which Thoreau replied, “I am very 
much surprised that you are not here.” 


Emerson told the story of Mrs. Thoreau’s 
call on his aunt Mary. Observing that 
Mrs. Thoreau wore pink ribbons, Miss Em- 
erson closed her eyes fora time. Presently 
she observed, ‘“‘Mrs. Thoreau, I don’t know 
if you have observed that my eyes are shut.” 
“Ves, madam, I have observedit.”” ‘I don’t 
like to see a person of your age guilty of 
levity in dress.” 


At a dinner table in Cambridge Mr. Al- 
cott expounded his doctrine of diet, holding 
that we take the nature of that which we 
feed upon. He said, if we eat mutton, we 
become sheepish; if we eat pork, we become 
swinish, etc. Whereupon President Felton, 
who was the host, asked courteously, ‘‘ And, 
Mr. Alcott, if we confine ourselves to a diet 
exclusively vegetable, do we become very 
small potatoes?” 


When Emerson was a boy, he often helped 
with the housework. One day he was scour- 
ing knives, and began to hum ‘Harp of 
Memnon, sweetly strung.” This was hardly 
in accord with the harsh sounds he was pro- 
ducing, and he composed the following lines 
as a substitute — 


“Melodious knife, 
sand, 
Touched by the poet scourer’s rugged hand, 
When swift ye glide along the scouring- 
board, 
With music’s note your happy bard reward.” 


and thou, harmonious 


When a Second Adventist went from 
Boston to Concord to wdrn Emerson of the 
approaching end of the world, on the way 

- from the city he met Theodore Parker re- 
turning from a call on Emerson. Recog- 
nizing him, he delivered his message, where- 
upon Parker replied: “‘Oh, that makes no 
difference to me. I live in Boston.” The 
prophet went on until he found Emerson, 
whom he warned that the world would soon 
pass away. ‘‘No matter,’”’ said Emerson, 
“we can do very well without it.’’ 
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